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CHAPTER I. 


PHILADELPHIA, MARCH, 185i. No. 8. 
THE SHIPWRECK. 
BY CHARLES J. PETERSON. 
at ——, was to take passage in an armed mer- 


Ir was just before the breaking out of the last 
war with England, that a grand ball took place 
in the French port of The occasion was 
the presence of an American man-of-war in the 
harbor; and the festival was given on board of a 
line-of-battle ship, one of the few Napoleon had 
saved from Trafalgar. 

The deck of the colossal vessel presented a 
superb spectacle, on the evening in question. 
Flags were hung in festoons; naked swords 
were arrayed in stars; and muskets were piled 
all around. An admirable band of musicians 
played national airs, or inspired the dancers and 
waltzers. Crowds of naval officers, of every 
grade, distinguished by the politeness of their 
nation, moved about; while groups of elegantly 
dressed ladies chatted with these heroes, or 
enjoyed the dance. 

Foremost in that bright array of beauty was 
an American belle, the lovely and accomplished 
Florence Harold. Her father, a wealthy Virginia 
planter, had been in Europe for many years, 
having resided most of the time in Paris, where 
his daughter had just completed her education. 
To the native virtues of an American female, 
Florence united the graces of the most polished 
society. On the present occasion she was un- 
questionably the star of the evening. 

Of the many admirers, however, who crowded 








chantman, which was to sail, in less than a week, 
for America. 

‘*And so you leave, the day after to-morrow,” 
said Frank Crawford, during a moment’s fete-a- 
tetewith Florence. ‘‘I wish your father could be 
persuaded to stay, and go with us. The captain 


-has already once offered him a passage, and 


would urge it, I know, if he,did not fear to be 
considered too pressing. Don’t you think Mr. 
Harold might be persuaded?” 

“No,” said Florence, smiling, but shaking her 
head. ‘‘On this point he is inexorable. The 
captain of the merchantman is an old friend, and 
pa would not disappoint him for the world.” 

Frank Crawford sighed. He would have given 
much to have secured Florence’s company during 
the sojourn of his ship at , and afterward 
for the voyage home; but he sawit could not be. 
Florence heard the sigh, and, in her kind way, 
sought to comfort her lover. 

‘‘Pa says there will be no danger, so you need 
fear nothing for us. The merchantman is a very 
fast ship.” 

**As to that,” said Frank, ‘‘I have no fears. 
You'll be safe enough, Florence. But it annoys 
me, I confess, to find that we are to be parted 
now, when I had hoped we should make the 
voyage home together.” And he sighed again. 

‘*Pa, too, has old-fashioned notions,” said Flo- 








about her, one appeared to claim her especial ; rence, playfully, ‘‘and-I, like a dutiful daughter, 
attention When she listened to him, a conscious } yield to his better judgment.” And laying her 
blush mantled her cheek: when she spoke, in jhand on Frank’s arm, she added, coloring in 
reply, her whole soul went with her words and } beautiful confusion; ‘‘when it becomes my duty 
smile, That they were lovers was evident. But} to obey you, Frank, I shall do as you think right. 
few knew that the handsome American lieutenant, } A good daughter makes a good wife, you know.” 
Frank Crawford, was already engaged to the fair} Such words, so lovingly spoken, were irresis- 


Florence, and that the union was to take place} tible. Frank inwardly cursed his unlucky stars, 
on her return to America, an event that was now} but nevertheless could not complain after this. 
daily expected. In truth Mr. Harold’s presence’ A stoic, much less a lover would have found it 
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impossible to resist those pleading, dove-like 
eyes. 

Two days after, the brave merchantman, look- 
ing as trim almost as a man-of-war, sailed from 





CHAPTER II. 

Ir was an awful tempest. The wind shrieked, 
the waves dashed, the rain poured, the lightnings 
blazed, and the thunder bellowed on high. Yet 
the gallant ship, in which the Harolds had taken 
passage, as yet successfully battled against wind, 
wave and rain, and defied the wild electric war. 

Florence, however, though naturally coura- 
geous, was not without alarm; for she saw that 
her father was somewhat terrified, though he 
strove to conceal it from her. Once or twice 
the captain came down into the cabin, to tell 
them how the storm went on, and even he exhi- 
bited visible signs of agitation. Florence had, 
at first, retired, but as the night deepened, the 
tempest had increased to such a pitch that she 
could not sleep, and attiring herself in a white 
morning wrapper had joined her father, who had 
remained up. Occasionally Mr. Harold left her 
to go on deck, for a few minutes. It was after 
one of these momentary absences that he re- 
turned more serious than ever. 

“Ts the storm worse?” said Florence, anx- 
iously. 

“Yes!” replied the parent. ‘Still, the ship 
is a stout one, and we have but little to fear.” 

‘¢Then there is danger,” cried Florence. ‘*Oh! 
pa, tell me all. You would not say as much as 
you have, unless you thought the peril very great. 
Speak. I can bear it.” 

“Prepare for the worst then,” said her father, 
clasping her in his arms, while a tear started to 
his manly eye. ‘Unless the gale abates, the ship 
will not hold out till morning; for every spar is 
already strained, and a frightful leak has just 
been discovered.” 
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weakness; but he little knew his child; and this 
heroism, this divine resignation completely over- 
powered him. 

‘You teach me how to die, Florence,” he 
said. ‘‘God bless you, dearest of martyrs. But 
hark!” 

He started to his feet as he spoke. An awful 

clap of thunder had burst overhead, aimost stun- 
‘ ning those who heard it. Simultaneously a squall 
i seemed to have struck the vessel, for she heeled 
; over; while all on deck was confusion, to judge by 
; the loud orders of the captain and the hurrying 
; of feet. 

“T must leave you for a moment,” said Mr. 
Harold, placing Florence in a secure position. 
“I may be of service on deck. If not I will re- 
{turn at once.” He rushed up the gangway, as 
i he spoke, encountering a torrent of water that 
| came pouring down. 
¢ 
: 

4 








Minute after minute passed, yet he did not 
return. The cabin was now half full of water, 
but Florence was clinging in a secure position, 
; on the upper, or weather-side, and was but little 
{incommoded. The shouts and tramping of feet 
continued, followed, after an interval, by the 
; stifled noise of axes, as if used in cutting under 
{ water. Then there was a sharp crack, and the 
ship began to right. 
But still Mr. Harold did not make his appear- 
ance. For about a minute, after the merchant- 
{man recovered an even keel, the noise on deck 
; continued; and then came a staggering blow 
‘against the ship, as if some unusually gigantic 
{ wave had struck it. A cataract of water simul- 
; taneously poured down the companion way, till 
{ the cabin was waist deep with the briny element. 
Florence believed that the crisis had come. She 

expected momently to be suffocated in the flood, 
and closed her eyes in horror. 

But, in a few instants, the rush of the descend- 

; ing fluid was over, and Florence, gathering hope, 
} listened to hear what was happening on deck. 





Florence turned whiter than ashes at these ; All was stilled there, as if by enchantment. No 
terrible words. Life was dear to her, for youth ; human cries, no tramping feet were heard, but 
and love were hers; and death was doubly ter- only the rush of water and the howling of the 
rible, because she could not bid Frank farewell. ; wind. Florence listened and listened in vain. 
Her first thought was of the long, long years he : The silence, thus continued, was more appalling 
would wait for her, in the vain hope that she ; than all the noises which preceded it. Florence 
might yet reach America in safety. Her next ; had heard of whole crew$ being swept overboard 
was how to die. She murmured a prayer to | sometimes by a single wave, and her heart froze 
heaven, burying her face on her father’s bosom. | with terror as the thought suggested itself that 
At last she spoke. ; this had happened now. 

“Clasp me closer, dear father,” were her; Five minutes, ten minutes, a quarter of an 
words, ‘‘let me feel your arm around me. We | hour elapsed, and, at last, unable to endure the 
will die together. Even the voracious ocean | suspense, Florence groped her path to the com- 
shall not separate us. Ours will be the same : panion way, braving the floods of water in the 
grave, blessed thought!” cabin, and finally struggled to the deck. Here 


Mr. Harold’s broad breast shook with sobs. the violence of the wind almost prostrated her. 
He had expected despair, he had feared a girl’s ' The first object that caught her vision was the 
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stump of the mizen-mast, which had been broken ‘*‘A glorious morning after the tempest,” said 
off close to the deck: it was the nearest thing she i Frank Crawford, to a brother lieutenant. ‘‘I never 
saw to which to cling; and, in a moment, she was ; saw a more terrible storm of its character.” 
clasping it with both arms. ‘*At times I thought,” replied his companion, 
She now cast an anxious, affrighted look around. ; ‘‘that the ship would certainly be struck by 
Her worst fears were confirmed. Not a living ; lightning.” 
soul beside herself was on deck. Seamen and; At this instant their attention was arrested by 
officers, friends and father, all had been swept | a cry from a look-out aloft. 
ruthlessly away by that destroying surge, ont | : ‘*What is it?” said Crawford, who was officer 
were, before this, numbered with the dead. A | of the deck. 
wild shriek burst from Florence, as this horrible ‘*A wreck, sir,” was the answer. ‘I can see 
truth dawned upon her; she lost consciousness, te stump of a mast. But the hull lies very low, 
and sank down. ; sir, as if the craft was water-logged.” 
How long she remained thus was never known. **Whereaway ?” 
The dash of water in her face finally aroused her. ; **On the lee-bow, sir.” And, a little after, the 
She opened her eyes wearily, almost regretting , look-out added, ‘‘there’s some person on board, 
that she had been re-called to life; and then, | sir. I see a heap, as of white clothes, sir, at the 
struggling to her feet, still clinging to the broken | ' foot of the mast: a woman’s dress it i is, sir.”’ 
mast, she looked again around. At this announcement Crawford himself as- 
The waves were pouring over the bulwarks, ‘ cended to the top, carrying with him a glass. 
one wild surge trooping after another, swashing :! He did not long remain aloft, but hurried down 
to and fro across the decks, and splashing their | in agitation. 
cold spray high over her. It was evident that ; | «Good God,” he said, “it is the wreck of the 
the ship had settled considerably since Florence | , letter-of-marque in which Mr. Harold sailed. I 
had left the cabin, and was even now, perhaps, ; ‘ recognized the craft at once.” 
on the point of sinking. In the vain hope of ‘* And the lady?” 
finding help, a hope dictated more by the instinct ;- ‘‘It must be Florence, or rather,’ he added, 
of self-preservation than by any belief that aid { with a voice and look of agony, ‘‘her corpse. 
was possible, Florence cast an eager glance over | { Hot another living being is on the decks.” 
the horizon. But nothing met her eye except | The instinct of the lover had recognized Flo- 
the angry billows, tossing their white crests aloft, rence at once, in that mass of white drapery at 
and the lightning blazing, ziz-zag, across the mid- ; the foot of the mast, where the hapless girl had 
night sky. ; sunk, momently expecting the ship to go down. 
She raised her face to heaven, extending one The course of the man-of-war had been directed 
arm aloft. As she stood there, the wind blowing } toward the wreck, as soon as the latter was made 
her disheveled tresses about, and the waves com- ; out; but now every stitch of canvass, that could 
ing over the bulwark, deeper and deeper, every ; draw, was also spread. Thus propelled, the huge 
instant, while her form and countenance shone ; vessel drove rapidly toward the merchantman, 
out, for one moment, distinct in the lurid glare, } driving a cataract of foam before her bows. 
she seemed some fair saint, in the white robes of ; The anxiety of Crawford, during the interval 
martyrdom, appealing to the Most High. that now elapsed, was beyond adequate descrip- 
“Father in heaven,” she cried, ‘receive my tion. He could scarcely hope that Florence lived. 
spirit. Shorten the sharp pang of death, and } So many hours had passed since the storm abated, 
bear me to Thy bosom.” And then, as if trans- | that he could only look for the sad pleasure of 
ported by holy faith, she ejaculated, “‘oh! grave, ; ‘ beholding her inanimate face once more, prepa- 
where is thy victory.’ And she fell to the deck | ; ratory to bidding it farewell forever. 
again. He walked the deck in an agony of suspense 
The lightning vanished, and gloom shut in the ; indescribable, never, for a moment, removing his 
scene. The winds still-roared and the waters ; eyes from the wreck. And as the man-of-war 
raged, but that devoted vessel was no more visible ' approached it, yet still that recumbent form ex- 





in the darkness. ‘ hibited no signs of life, his anguish became almost 
‘ intolerable. 
CHAPTER III. { When the ship was hove-to, he was the first to 


Ir was a bright and brilliant morning. The . leap into the boat, of which he took command; 
heavens were without a cloud; the sun shone | and the light gig had scarcely touched the wreck 
dazzlingly on the waters; and a gentle breeze ; before he had sprung on board. 
sighed over the waste of the broad Atlantic. ‘Florence, Florence,” he cried, madly, raising 

A gallant ship, with the American ensign flying, ‘ the senseless form in his arms; and straining her 
Was speeding swiftly on her homeward way. {to his bosom with one muscular arm, with the 
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other he pushed back the wet hair from her , stationary, her cargo being too light to suffer her 
brow. ‘Florence, you are not dead, you cannot } to sink Florence had continued insensible where 
be dead.” she fell, drenched occasionally with the surges, 
The head fell heavily back against his shoulder. ‘ but still living. Yet it was fortunate she was 
“She is dead,” said the surgeon, who had ac- ; rescued thus early, for a few more hours of such 
companied him. exposure would have forever broken the golden 
But as he spoke, a faint sigh parted the lips ; bowl at the fountain. 
of the fair girl, and opening her eyes she gazed; What more have we tell? Snatched from death 
bewildered around. {0 unexpectedly, Florence was full of gratitude 
“No, she lives,” cried Crawford, ‘*thank God; to heaven. This thankfulness fortunately tem- 
she lives!” And tears of over-wrought emotion ; pered a grief that would otherwise have been too 
burst from him. ‘excessive. Still she wept long for the departed. 
Yes! she lived, though weak and exhausted. ; For more than a year she continued to wear 
Almost by a miracle the letter-of-marque, after { mourning, but, at the end of that period, gave 
settling nearly to the water’s edge, had remained ‘her hand to Crawford. 
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“T TOO WAS AN ARCADIAN.” 





BY MRS. E. OAKES SMITH, 





Sweet vale! adown whose verdant hills Once I too sat upon the steep, 
The smiling waters of a thousand rills A taboring shepherd guiding silly sheep, 
Commingle with one fair and tranquil stream, > And danced with virgins at the festal time 


Reflecting sunlight soft, and moon and starry gleam, Of mellow, glowing fruit, and Ceres in her prime. 
Whose sunshine warms and moonbeam stills $ Isang of young girls half as‘eep, 

Youth’s buoyant pulse, or all too fervid dream; And arrowed Loves that in a ringlet climb— 
How thy light aspens quiver with delight, Isang of deepening sky, and brook, and grove, 
For thou hast ali of earth that’s best and bright! } And wept me at my song nor knew ’t was love. 

} 


Icome! Ah, I remember well 
How joyously Pan piped in yonder dell— 

How fawn and satyr darted from the glen, 

And leaped and danced exultant to the music then! 
How sea-nymph tripped to pearly shell, 

For musical Apollo dwelt with men: 
The bee hummed all the day in flowery vale, 
And Dian charmed all night the nightingale. 


Oh! musical Apollo! why 
Did thy sweet lute amid the night-winds sigh? 
Why did’st thou from Hyrcanian mountains pour 
Thine own delicious notes my rapturing senses o’er 
And turn to melody the cry 
Of maddening beasts that rested never more, 
For thou and love had filled them with a pain 
Like his, devoured, yet re-create again. 


’T was there with fingers ruby-tipped And now I sing no more of flower, 

Young Bacchus lusciously the vintage sipped— No more I sing of sweet Arcadian bower— 
Ye murmuring pines! still as in days of yore The murmuring brook flows lucent on its way, 
Ye whisper tales of love, which I can hear no more. } Nor wins from lips of mine a solitary lay— 

Thy maidens come all Hebe-lipped, } Oh! musical Apollo! is thy dower 
Children of those who once did me deplore— A blight, as are the lightning’s fervid play? 

Smiling they bring the garland-cinctured vase, Is he no more Arcadian, he who hears? 

With smiles to pity turned, they greet my face. And is thy crown, the rainbow crown of tears? 








SEA-SIDE IN SUMMER. 





BY ALICE G. HEWSON. 





Sri_Lyess rests upon the shore, : Now comes music to the shore, 
Sound of ripple or of oar Billows rolling o’er and o’er, 
Hath not been to-day; From the sounding deep; 
All the air in calm is cast, Music, as your mood may be, 
All the billows slumber fast, That shall make you laugh for glee, 


All the Heaven is grey. Or shall make you weep. 
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THE WIDOWER; 
OR, LEAVES FROM AN OLD MAID’S JOURNAL. 





BY ELLA RODMAN. 





Turspay, February 8th.—Those noisy children ; actually is something quite pleasant and indepen- 
of Wilbanks’, they are enough to drive one crazy! } dent in being an old maid, but it is very pro- 
Here they are, hours before decent people think } voking to be called one. People seem to regard 
of leaving their beds, up and screaming at the ; them as targets to be aimed at with impunity; 
top of their lungs, racing about the yard like mad { and Edward, even last night, with such a saucy 
things, and making all sorts of unmeaning noises, { look in those bright eyes of his, and a sly glance 
just to see which can scream the loudest. It is {at Cora, read from the newspaper an insolent 
really annoying to have such neighbors—now I } toast, given somewhere among a party of rowdies, 
hear a window raised, and there is a call of— ; ‘‘our fire-engines—may they be like old maids: 
“Saunders! Saunders! Keep off of those flower- { ever ready, but never wanted!” ‘Ever ready” 
beds!” That is Mrs. Wilbank—I know her hearty, } indeed! 
cheerful voice. The deluded woman actuallycon-; That is Alice's knock. ‘‘Get up, Aunt Maggy! 
siders her children wonders, and that silly man, ; breakfast is ready, and this is your birth-day, 
her husband, takes more pleasure in their society { you know.” Oh, yes! of course they will not 
than in any other that could be offered. All this ; forget my birth-day—why can they not let it 
does well enough, if they did not require others { rest in peace? When a child I longed in vain 
to entertain the same opinion; but if one goes in } for birth-day celebrations—they passed quite as 
there for a call, that everlasting baby is sure to { unnoticed as other days; but now the honors fall 
make its appearance in Mrs. Wilbank’s arms, who } rather heavily upon me. I never was a beauty, 
informs you with the most perfect composure, {and I must now be still less so than formerly, 
that ‘when she left the child with its nurse it ; but, to my great joy, not a single grey hair is 
screamed all the time—but now she always brings ; visible. I almost closed my eyes during the 
it in the room with her, so that she feels perfectly search, for fear of beholding what I did not wish 
easy.” ‘‘ Hasy’’ indeed! The Indian war-whoop to see; but a closer inspection convinces me that 

2 
; 





would be a gentle lullaby tompared to the strains } my fears were unfounded. That reminds me of 
which greet the ears of her visitors. Thank my {a most uncomplimentary speech, of which, as 
fortunate stars! that I’m not married. ; usual, I was the unfortunate recipient; but I 
To-day is my birth-day. My thirty years seem ; realiy hate to put it down on paper. It was last 
like a dream over which I glance in vain for any ; Wednesday, when I was at the hair-dresser’s; 
era of signal importance; the seasons have come ; and after expressing my fears that my hair would 
and gone, and on each succeeding birth-day I ; turn grey early, as that of most of our family had 
remember thinking how old I should feel the ‘done, the woman innocently exclaimed—‘* dear 
next year—but now I am thirty, and I do not } me, ma’am! you couldn’t have everything bad!” 
feel so very old yet. It seems a very short time } Rather a poor consolation, and more abrupt than 
since I was eighteen; how well I remember the ; pleasing; but one comfort, I had a cold in my 
day! I was cracking nuts with my teeth, and : head then, and I defy any one to be beautiful 
mother remonstrated against the practice. ‘If } with that most tormenting of all afflictions—my 
you do so,” said she, “you will not have a} usual complaint, by the way. Now a cough 
tooth in your head by the time you are thirty.” } makes one appear rather interesting, but who 
“Thirty!” howI did laugh! What should I want } can feel pity for a cold in the head? 
of teeth, or anything else, at thirty? And yet} I need not have lingered so long before the 
here I am, at that sober, matter-of-fact age, with ; glass, and have been so particular to arrange 
quite as much use for my teeth as ever I had. everything to the best advantage—what if I am 
I almost dread going down to breakfast this ; thirty? They all saw me last night, and no 
morning; Edward and Cora will be sure to banter { material change can have taken place since then. 
me on being an old maid, for at thirty one cannot} After breakfast. The Rubicon is passed! After 
very easily shake off the title. Very saucy of { an affectionate kissing all around, I took my seat 
Cora—she is two whole years older than I am, } at the table, and began to feel more at my ease. 
and yet she really seems to feel younger. There ‘ But on venturing to speak of those noisy little 
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Wilbanks’, Cora looked mischievous, and that in-; deeper wound; his jacket was laid aside—and so 
tolerable Edward exclaimed: } was I. 

“Take care, Margaret! You remember the} My tongue did me considerable mischief on 
saying about bachelors’ wives and old maids’; several occasions. Many years later, when I 
children?” : began to feel less youthful than formerly, I came 

They both laughed; while I bit my lips and very near making a conquest. Having met with 
remained silent. ;@ bashful young man in company, I pitied his 

We were sitting around the fire afterward; and | embarrassment, and exerted myself to relieve it. 
I asked Cora if she did not feel very old? ) For several successive evenings he followed me 

*¢<¢Qld’ indeed!” she exclaimed, ‘‘no, I feel , about, and seemed to consider me as a sort of 
quite as young as ever I did.” : protector. 

‘*I suppose she will be asking me next if I do } just released from the school-room, were quite 
not feel very old,” observed Edward, ‘‘I’)l tell’ amused with this sudden friendship; and with 
you what it is, Maggy, you are ten years older the determination of bringing matters to a crisis, 
than either of us. You can no longer be called they repeated several compliments which had been 
a chicken, can you?” } paid me by my admirer. They perceived that 

I had never experienced the least desire to be’ these speeches were by no means disagreeable, 
termed a chicken before; but I now felt quite | and professed themselves surprised and delighted 
melancholy that they would not acknowledge me } with my powers of pleasing; at the same time 
as such. begging me to divulge the secret to them. This 

When one lives with a married sister, she is | flattered my vanity; and puffed up with self- 
somewhat of a cipher with respect to household } complacency, I replied, “‘the secret, girls, is’ this: 
affairs; and having nothing of that kind to detain } if you wish to be particularly agreeable to a 
me below, I hastened to my own snug little room } person, converse with him on subjects where he 
to collect my thoughts properly for my thirtieth } is most at home; he is much better pleased to 
birth-day. A beautiful volume of Byron from } think himself sensible than you.” They listened 





But a group of mischievous girls, ° 


Edward, the tiniest of watches from Cora, and a 
very pretty toilet-cushion, manufactured by the 
dimpled hands of little Alice, are lying on my 
dressing-table. It is pleasant to be so remem- 
bered, and they are very kind, if they only were 
not such dreadful teazes! 

I have been engaged in the melancholy occu- 
pation of looking over old letters. There are 
piles of them in my desk, and I have several 
times thought of burning them; but my hand has 
been withheld in the very act, by a reluctance to 
part with such speaking mementoes of the past, 
and thus destroy forever all evidences of former 
kindness from those whose lips have since learned 
to frame far different words. I have just com- 
menced journal-keeping to-day; in my quiet life 
there will not be much worth recording, but I 
am writing for myself, and it is something of an 
amusement. I intend always to keep up the 
practice; years hence I can look back to this 
record of other days, and it will be like the magi- 
cian’s wand to bring the past vividly before me. 

I was just thinking that I had never received 
an offer; nor do I remember ever to have fallen 
in love since my tenth year. I then bestowed 
my warm affections on a little boy in a red jacket 
and gilt buttons, who evidently regarded me with 
considerable favor. But one unlucky day, by an 


ill-timed stroke of wit, I lost my youthful ad- 
mirer. This red jacket was his pet passion; I 
knew this, and in the midst of some trifling dis- 
pute, I informed him that “monkeys always 
wore red jackets.” 


I could not have inflicted a 


with the utmost gravity, as though to the words 
) of an oracle; and, the first chance they obtained, 
} informed my new acquaintance of these senti- 
ments. He was frightened at the idea of being 
managed, and studiously avoided me. Supposing 
his bashfalness to be stronger than ever, I noticed 
him more than usual—but in vain; I could not 
draw him into conversation. I felt rather mor- 
tified, as I was quite unconscious of having given 
offence; but I experienced no deeper feeling at 
his departure, and certainly learned something 
by it; namely, to keep my own counsel, and not 
let my vanity get the better of my prudence. 

I shall not make any calls to-day; it would 
seem as though every one I met knew that it 
was my thirtieth birth-day; and besides, it is 
bitter cold, and almost too much trouble to get 
out one’s furs and put them away again; and 
consideration the third, as I am now an old maid, 
I think I shall give up writing, and devote myself 
to the improvement of my mind. So, Mrs. Cora, 
you will be obliged to set forth alone—I cannot 
leave my coal-fire. 

Now the first question is, what can I do to 
signalize myself? I always had an ardent desire 
to be something above the common herd, but 
never could make it out. Manufacturing clothes 
for poor children is benevolent, to be sure, but I 
do not think I should like it; and now that youth 
has departed, I would aspire to fame of some 
description. Perhaps I might write a novel, if 
I could accomplish a beginning, middle, and end; 
but then [ have no patience with lovers, and I 
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could not very well do without them. I shall ; find time, for my wardrobe appeared to demand 
stop journalizing, and read over my Byron. so much attention that it has kept me constantly 
Night. I am almost ashamed to sum up this } busy. All of a sudden I find myself most re- 
account of my birth-day—it has been so unpro- ; markably destitute of clothes, and shopping is 
fitably spent. After poring over a book, which { an occupation that consumes a great deal of time. 
I had read two or three times, until late in the | Cora has persuaded me into a very foolish thing; 
afternoon, I began to dress for dinner; and on } a white hat and feathers for a single woman of 
descending to the parlor, I was scrutinized from } ; my age is very much too dressy; but after I had 
top to toe by my provoking brother-in-law, who | once tried it on my head she would not allow 
apologized by saying that he did not know me, } me to take it off—she said that it was the most 
for Ireally looked pretty! It certainly was acom- ; becoming thing I had ever put on. I took it; 
pliment, clumsily as he expressed it, and almost | but I could not help thinking of Mrs. Cleopatra 
the only one that I ever received. Women are | Skewerton, in ‘‘Dombey and Son,” and wondered 
silly after all, (not but what men are much more if I did not resemble her. 
80) for here was I, at the age of thirty, believing {; It is very pleasant to have people paying you 
all his flattery. ; compliments, even though you do not believe 
There is to be a sort of variation in our quiet ‘ them (and I certainly do not.) Edward wonders 
life; Edward talks a great deal of a Mr. Clay- | if I am not growing prettier, or whether I dress 
brook, a widower, and an old friend of his, whom more becomingly than I did. Well, I really 
he has not seen for several years until to-day; | believe that I have done up my hair! How 
put having just arrived from the West Indies, he | could I be so foolish as to torture myself with 
will probably honor us with his company very ‘ curl-papers? Mr. Claybrook is coming here 
often. From what Edward says, this gentleman ; next week—probably to take tea and spend the 
appears to be quite a hero of romance; and I feel | evening. 
considerable curiosity to behold him. To begin Monday 14th.—Here, in my own little room, I 
with: he is very handsome, wealthy, and unfor- ‘ can at length draw a long breath. I know of 
tunate. Noble-minded he must be, if one can | nothing more applicatory to my feelings than a 
judge from actions, for he was the best of sons couple of lines, which are constantly in my mind, 
toa widowed mother; and at her death he went | but I forget where I have seen them. 
to Cuba to make a fortune, and there married a | “ And woe is me!” the Baillie cried, 
beautiful creature who almost tormented his life “That I should see this day!” 
out. This Blanche was head-strong, selfish,and' We expected Mr. Claybrook, to be sure, but 
passionate; he denied her nothing that could be had quite made up our minds that he would not 
given with any degree of propriety—but one day, ' come till evening. It was about four o’clock, 
on his refusing to grant a thost unreasonable re- ‘ and we were seated at the dinner-table in the 
quest, she threw herself into the water, in a fit back parlor. I had been very much occupied 
of passion, and he plunged in after her. It was all day, and while making my toilet for dinner, 
sometime before he could succeed in grasping { the bell rang before I had concluded; I therefore 
her; and then, quite wearied out with-his exer- went down with my hair in papers—also, for 
tion, he supported himself and her until a boat ‘ greater beauty, retaining my morning wrapper. 
reached them. They used every means to restore | This was bad enough, but not the worst: I had 
her, but in vain; his beautiful wife was a corpse, ‘just begun to recover from the effects of a very 
and his left arm has been entirely useless ever hot pickle, and my eyes and nose were of the 
since. Wayward as she was, he felt his wife’s | color which my cheeks should have been; this, 
loss deeply, for he really loved her, and has sinee | with the tears which were quite visible, gave me 
remained a widower. This I have gathered from ‘ the appearance of having just been crying—when 
Edward, and his description seems quite perfect. ' the door was thrown open, and Mr. Claybrook 
What nonsense I have written! What is it to announced! 
me whether he is unfortunate ornot? Thereare{ For a moment I sat quite stunned, and heard 
plenty of other unfortunate men in the world; ' him say, ‘the servant told me that you were at 
and what to me are the concerns of my brother- dinner, but using the privilege of an old friend, 
in-law’s visitors? I have certainly been more , I followed him in here.” If people were only 
foolish on this my thirtieth birth-day than I ever ‘ aware of the annoyance they cause when they 
remember to have been in my whole life before. ‘ ‘‘use the privilege of old friends” and ‘will not 
This journal-keeping is a very good thing; it ‘stand upon ceremony!” ‘You did perfectly 
shows one every silly thought and action in a right,” said my brother-in-law; while I thought 
much stronger light than they otherwise appear. ‘ he had done perfectly wrong. So much for first 
February 12th.—I have not written in my | appearances. 
journal for several days. I could not seem to How ridiculous and disappointing it is to 
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picture from description the appearance of some 
individual whom you have never seen, and how } 
provoking of him to look totally different. My } 
Mr. Claybrook, and Edward’s Mr. Claybrook are 
two distinct and separate personages. I had } 
fancied a gentleman of about six feet high, with } 
very dark hair, very dark eyes, and bronzed com- 
plexion; a pensive countenance, and beautiful ; 
mouth, that rarely smiled, but when it did so far { 
relax, white, shining teeth gleamed out like rows { 
of pearls. His appearance was to be extremely | 
stylish, with a certain “‘keep-your-distance” kind | 
of air; and every word he uttered was to be cha- 
racterized by rare intelligence, refinement, and ‘ 
brilliancy. Now for what he is. When I had ; 
at length mustered sufficient boldness to raise | 
my eyes, I beheld a well-dressed gentleman of } 
middle height, with his left arm in a sling, which ! 
gave him rather an interesting appearance— | 
though he had by no means the half-bandit look | 
I had pictured, and his hair and eyes were not 
near so dark; but one comfort, they were not 
blue—I am so tired of blue-eyed people. So / 
that I have seen Mr. Claybrook, and he has seen 
me. 

In an agony of fear, I motioned to Edward and 
Cora not to introduce me, and as soon as possible 
slipped from the room and gained my own quiet - 
dormitory. I made my toilet as I had originally 
intended it, and hastened back again—but he | 
was gone. Edward says that he staid but a 
short time; and it will probably be long before 
we see him again, as he is going immediately to 
Washington on business. So ends this day of 
misfortunes. 

Edward and Cora have been laughing both at 
me and Mr. Claybrook. They insist that we 
were both struck dumb with intense admiration ! 
of each other; and they try to persuade me that 
I looked much worse than I really did. The 
worst that Mr. Claybrook can say or think is 
that he saw an old maid, in morning-gown and - 
curl-papers, seated at the dinner-table crying. 
It certainly was no fault of mine, and perhaps 
he did not even look at me after all. Ido not. 
believe he would remember me if he saw me } 
again. 

Cora ought to be ashamed of herself; she | 
laughs at his carrying his arm in a sling, and 
says that it is ridiculous for an injury received 
so long since. I am sure that it looks much 
better than if it hung powerless at his side; but 
she ridicules the idea of his having but one arm 
altogether. I remonstrated with her on this | 
unfeeling conduct, and grew so warm ina his de- | 
fence, that before long their ridicule was turned | 
upon me. I cannot hear the absent abused; and ‘ 


of another, and that other so unworthy. For my 
part, I think it makes him appear more interest- 
ing, and so I told them; but they pelted me so 
unmercifully with ridicule and laughter that I 
was forced to make a hasty retreat. 

March 13th.—Well, I really am surprised 
Having put on the white hat and feathers, and 
everything to correspond, I sallied forth with 
Cora for an aimless stroll. As we sauntered 
leisurely along, we encountered Mr. Claybrook, 
proceeding in an opposite direction, who imme- 
diately stopped on seeing us; and after paying 
his respects to Cora, was formally introduced to 
me, whom he honored with an exquisite bow and 
a beaming smile. What a difference there is in 
bows!—from the awkward nod to that graceful 
lifting of the hat, which Mr. Claybrook executes 
to perfection. I should sooner have expected to 


meet almost any one else than him, but he told 


us that he returned sooner than he intended; 


, and although a surprise, it has certainly been a 
‘more agreeable one than the dinner-table scene. 


Mr. Claybrook walked some distance with us, 
and promised to call very soon. Since our re- 


; turn Cora has been trying to persuade me that 


I really am a beauty; and says that there is no 


| knowing what that hat and feathers may yet 


accomplish. What very silly speech! and how 
much more silly of me to put it down. 

March 20th.—Mr. Claybrook has been here 
again; and this time I looked more like a lady. 


He is certainly a very intellectual man, and a 
) very entertaining one. 


He has so many amusing 
stories to relate—no one ever did meet with such 
adventures before; but I must confess that I am 
disappointed not to find the half-melancholy 
countenance and pensive manner I had pictured. 
It is so provoking to have in one’s mind a certain 
standard of perfection, and then find yourself 
drawn in to admire a totally different style. My 
beau-ideal of manly beauty was seven feet high, 
with breadth in proportion—though I am rather 


| undersized myself; but now I begin to think that 
‘such a figure might be clumsy, and very much in 


the way. : 
It is strange, to be sure, but I seem to have 


‘had Mr. Claybrook very much to myself this 


evening. Mr. Pelman called in, and Cora seemed 
to occupy herself entirely with him, only putting 
in a word now and then; while Mr. Claybrook, 
Edward, and I formed a coterie of ourselves. 
Life in the West Indies must be very beautiful 
according *o his description, but I do not think 
I should like the heat, and the slaves, and the 
insects; to say nothing of snakes—my mortal 
horror and aversion. But then it is always 
summer there, and the perfume of the orange 


above all, one who brought this deformity upon blossoms through open windows must be per- 
himself by his courage and self-sacrifice in behalf fectly delightful. Discovering my fondness for 
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flowers, Mr. Claybrook has promised to bring me , once or twice looked rather surprised, az well he 
some seed of a beautiful West Indian plant that ; might at conduct so different from my former 
blooms but once in two years. I should like to: manner; but one piece of actual rudeness, of 
have it, but he will probably forget all about it; } which I was guilty, has really made me feel 
people, that is, people whom I have met with, are ‘ ashamed of myself. It was all Cora’s fault—she 
so apt to promise things and never bring them; ‘ is always leading me into some scrape of that 
and I am not one of that lucky class who are sort. She made a direct attack upon me, before 
always receiving presents. ; Mr. Claybrook, by asking me if I did not like to 
March 21st.—It is very strange that they will i see a large ring on a gentleman’s finger. She 
not let me alone—they appear to delight in ; had just expressed herself delighted with a mag- 
teasing me. I cannot converse with a gentleman } nificent diamond worn by Mr. Claybrook on his 
for a single evening, without their saying all sorts little finger—the only thing about him which I 
of absurd things. Even Mr. Claybrook they ap- can condemn; and, although quite aware of my 
pear to consider a fit subject for mirth; and Ed- { sentiments, she applied to me as though confident 
ward says so provokingly, of my assent. I felt myself turning all manner 
“Why, Maggy, you and Mr. Claybrook appear { of colors, and pretended not to hear her ques- 
to suit each other exactly. It is a very good ! tion; but she repeated it in a louder tone, and I 
speculation, I can assure—you had better set was forced to say, 
your cap for him.” { You know that I do not, Cora—but that is 
“Set my cap for him’ indeed!” I replied, in- } no rule for others.” 
dignantly, ‘‘a man’s love that comes not without ‘Oh, yes,” observed Mr. Claybrook, with a 
seeking is not worth having; and such a speech } smile, ‘“‘every one’s opinion is of consequence. 
is particularly foolish to me, for an old maid I } But, Miss Earlton,” he continued, ‘* you must be 
am, and an old maid I intend to remain.” kind enough to give us your reasons; perhaps 
“Old maids are not apt to be quite so senti- § you will convince us all.” 
mental,” said Cora, laughing. ‘But what will What could I say? Howextricate myself from 
you bet,” she exclaimed, suddenly, “that the { the dilemma in which they had involved me? It 
end of the year, or your next birth-day, will find { was really cruel for poor unoffending me to be 
you an old maid still? I will wager half a dozen ; led into such a scrape; but an answer was ex- 
pair of gloves that before then you will be obliged } pected, and some reason must be given. I do 
to lay aside all claim to the title.” ‘ not think I ever uttered but one falsehood; and 
“Very well,” said I, ‘I will accept your offer, { although a child, the lesson I then received in- 
for half a dozen pair of gloves will not come spired me with such a contempt for it—it seemed 
amiss, and I wish to punish you for your absurd { to me something so mean and despicable—that 
remarks.’’ i I could scarcely tell another to save my life. 
They have really made me feel unpleasant. } Even white lies, lies of politeness which people 
Perhaps Mr. Claybrook too thinks that I have } constantly indulge in, I could not bring myself 
exerted myself to be agreeable—that I am trying { to commit; and now, when asked the why and 
to catch him; far superior as he seems to others ; wherefore, my reply was more truthful than 
I have seen, he is a man, and men are so noto- } courteous. 
riously conceited. The idea overwhelms me with “You must excuse me, Mr. Claybrook,” said 
mortification; perhaps I have been too forward, } I, ‘‘and remember that I did not seek the argu- 
and ready to agree with everything he said, and { ment—I was drawn into it; my reason for dis- 
he may even now regard me with contempt. The ; liking to see rings worn by gentlemen is that to 
next time he comes I will let him see that I can { me they have a finicai and foppish appearance. 
entertain opinions separate from his; I will treat ; But there are probably few who coincide with 
him coldly and politely, or else have a regular } me; and my opinion, of course, cannot be of the 
dispute. It is very disagreeable though to quar- { least importance to you.” 
rel with people—I wish that Edward and Cora; There is something rather odd about him, 
would let me alone. ‘which I cannot quite understand; instead of 
March 25th.—I should now be quite at ease { saying that my opinion was of importance, or 
With respect to my dignity; I have succeeded in { anything of the kind, he repeated the word 
making myself as disagreeable as possible. My } “foppish,” and seemed to fall into a reverie. 
conscience rather smote me when Mr. Claybrook ‘Nothing more passed between us during the 
produced the seeds so promptly; but, after all, { evening; but Cora has just told me that after 
what do a few seeds amount to? He may have | observing me for some time, he remarked to 
brought them just to lead me on to make a fool {her that there was something very noble and 
of myself. I was extremely distant, and opposed ; truthful in my countenance, and that I appeared 
almost everything he said. I thought that he to be quite above the meanness of descending 
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to falsehood or equivocation, even in the most } look about as well as ever it did; but in its best 
trifling things. I understand your irony, my } estate it is not one likely to do much in the way 
good sir; and though I cannot blame you for it : of captivation. Add to this a manner rude, quar- 
after my rudeness, I am by no means so foolish ; relsome, and repelling, and then bring up Mr. 
as to believe it to be intended for a compliment. } Claybrook in all his attractions, and ask yourself 

All the satisfaction that I obtained from Cora, if you have not lost your reason—if indeed you 
for her troublesome question, was that she wished ; ever possessed any. 
to see what I would say, and what he would say.} April 3rd.—We have not quarrelled this even- 
A laudable curiosity! } ing. I do not know why it is, but I feel quite 

March 30th.—I scarcely know what to think } melancholy; and yet it is not a dark, overbur- 
of Mr. Claybrook; whether, to use a vulgar ex- } dening melancholy—only a pleasant sadness. Mr. 
pression, he is ‘making game of me,” or if he } Claybrook has been repeating to me passages of 
really admires my bluntness as much as he pro-} his former life; tears stood in his eyes when he 
fesses to. He came up to me this evening with } spoke of his beautiful wife, and his tone was sad 
& smile, as he said, 3 as he said, 

“*T have reflected on the subject of rings, Miss ‘The great fault in her character was want of 
Earlton, and now confess myself very much of } truth; I loved her deeply, fondly, but I could not 
your manner of thinking. It is a trifle, to be } trust her simplicity—I could not depend upon her. 
sure, but people should be particular even in} There are few, besides yourself, Miss Earlton, to 
trifles. The diamond is now at the jeweler’s, ; whom I should speak so freely; but you possess 


where I have left it to be re-set for a lady to 
whom I intend making it a present, if she will 
honor me by accepting it.” 

It was very foolish of me, but I wished that he 
had not told me that. I wonder who the lady 
is? Some one young and beautiful, I suppose. 
Heigho! 

It is certainly very singular, and provoking 
too, for I am sure it is no fault of mine, but my 
conversation with Mr. Claybrook appears now to 
be one continual dispute. I do not know how it 
is, but, before I am in the least aware of it, he 
has drawn me into a controversy, during which 
I am compelled to say many rude things for the 
sake of truth. He contrives to draw forth my 
sentiments and opinions, without enlightening me 
as to his, which seems hardly fair dealing; but I 
begin to be very much interested in him—he is 
so odd and different from other men that I even 
look forward to our disputes with a degree of 
pleasure. I really need Edward and Cora to 
restore me to my senses, provoking as they are. 

‘‘Well,” exclaims my brother-in-law, ‘this 
certainly is the most curious courtship I ever 
beheld! Here are Mr. Claybrook and Maggy, 
delighted with each other, yet quarrelling every 
time they meet, and really unhappy if a civil 
word chances to pass between them.” 

*¢* All’s well that ends well,’’”’ observed Cora, 
sagely, ‘‘and Maggy seems to have hit upon the 
very method most likely to captivate her incom- 
prehensible West Indian.” 

There it is again; perhaps he really thinks I 
quarrel on purpose to please him! The trouble- 
some man! I wish he was—iere. Now, Mar- 
garet Earlton, you are the most ridiculous old 
maid that ever arrived at the unromantic age of 
thirty. Look in the glass, and tell me what you 
see. You behold a face that does, to be sure, 


> the jewel which my poor Blanche lacked—you 
are truth itself.” 

Old as I am,I blushed deeply, and Mr. Clay- 
brook fixed his eyes upon me with a penetrating 
expression that disconcerted me still more. | 
wish he would not stare so—it is quite a habit 
with him. 

April 20th.—Mr. Claybrook has not been here 
for along time. They told me that I had fright- 
3ened him away with my quarrelsome temper, 
; and I believed them; but I now hold in my hand 
>a small packet that makes me tremble with a 
> pleasant kind of fear. We were all commenting 
; upon his prolonged absence, when the parcel was 
brought in; and on reading the superscription, 
they handed it tome. I have not opened it yet 
—I dare not; but Edward says that it is Mr. 
Claybrook’s handwriting; and both he and Cora 
looked so knowing and mischievous that I was 
glad to make my escape as soon as possible. 

I have opened it. Out rolled a glittering ring, 
and I recognized the splendid diamond which had 
occasioned my first rude speech» I thought that 
there might be another Margaret Earlton, and 
laughed at the idea of appropriating it to myself; 
but I read the letter, and impossible as it seemed, 
became convinced that it was really me. Thus 
runs the letter: 
> ‘IT have sent the ring—for it was that very 
} evening that I first became fascinated by the 
unswerving truth which has characterized your 
every word and action. I have watched you 
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narrowly when you least supposed it; I have 
drawn you into argument, and tried both temper 
and principle; I have held the jewel in various 

lights, but it remains pure and faultless. I have 
passed my time in solitude—have examined my 
} own heart, and became satisfied. I now ask you, 
} dear M——, to accompany me on my pilgrimage 
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through life, and await my answer from the lips 
of truth.” 

What canI say? Cora has just read the letter, 
and to her I repeated the question. 

‘“‘What can you say?” she replied, gravely, } 
“why, tell him, of course, that such a thing ~ 
altogether out of the question—that you cannot } 
call to mind any conduct of yours which could } 
lead him to entertain such erroneous ideas—that } 
you shall always esteem him as a friend, and all 
that sort of thing, but you find yourself under } 
the necessity of declining his obliging offer.” 

But dol? They will certainly laugh at me if} 
I write an assent, but what do I care? 
the first person who has done such athing. Cora 
adds in a tone of concern, that ‘it is a pity to} 
give up the ring.” 
u 


I am not} filled my wager most honorably. 








summer, and far more lovely than summer ever 
yet appeared. The trees wear that fresh, beau- 
tiful green that hangs in such delicate sprays 
from every bough—the birds are raising a com- 
plete concert in my ears, and the sky beams 
brightly with the hue of faith. The little Wil- 
banks are making more noise than ever, but 
even their voices are music to-day. Beautiful, 

blessed is it to live but for the loved one!—to be 
always near him, ever at his side with a mission 
of love—to feel the beating heart—response to 


> those solemn words, ‘‘until death do us part.” 


Cora has claimed her gloves already, and I ful- 
I am laughing 


at my former idea of continuing this journal- 
keeping through life; I do not feel as much in- 
Not so much so as to give} terested in it as formerly. But what shall I do 
with these stray leaves? 


I shrink from the idea 


June Ist.—That ever I should live to write} of appearing in print, but it is a duty I owe the 


this! Jt is my wedding-day! I am attired in} 
bridal robes, but I have snatched a few moments 
to complete my journal. 


eer 
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public; 
; therefore let them laugh and be merry over this 
It is the first day of’ record of an old maid’s folly. 


I would diffuse my happiness around; 
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MAIDEN’S DREAM. 





BY H. M. PAYSON. 





On her couch reclined a maiden; 
Sleep around her senses stole, 
Every earthly thing concealing, ; 
From her never slumbering soul. 
Was it strange that things ideal, 
Glorious forms should rise to view: 
Drest in fancy oft appeareth, 
Visions, who shall call untrue? 


“Who art thou, oh! matchless being, 
Seated on my pillow there? 
Nought of all earth’s boasted glory, 
Can I know with thee compare. ; 
Art thou some seraphic being, , , 
From empyrean regions sent? ; 
Rest thee then.if thou art weary, 
Fearful was that long descent?” 


“Soul,” he answered, “thou hast never 
Seen the real and the true; é 
All except the gross and earthly, i 
Have been hidden from thy view. 
Mortal eye cannot discover 
Beings of empyreal mould, 
Though around them ever hover 
Forms unseen, of light untold. 


“Know me then, thy guardian angel, 
At thy natal hour I came, 

Ever changeless is my nature, 
I was and am still the same. 

Day and night, awake or sleeping, 
And wherever thou may’st be, 

Still my vigils ever keeping, 
Mine it is to watch o’er thee. 


PARA enn 


“Does not memory tell of dangers, 
Fearful even now to thee? 
Does not oft the thoughts awaken, 
Ah, what could have rescued me? 
Look behind you—see you never 
Pathways you would fain have gone? 
Heard you not in silent whispers 
Something of those pathways warn? 


“Heaven to me each day unfoldeth, 
Thine of good or ill in store; 

And each day of me demandeth 
E’en thy thoughts repeated o’er. 

Oh! with what ecstatic pleasure, 
Give I in each worthy deed, 

But when sinful acts I render,’ a 
None could my deep anguish read. 


“Until death thy guardian angel, 
’Tis my destined lot to be, 
And if worthy life eternal, 
Thou that life will pass with me. 
Yes—in glory-lighted regions, 
Glory which I may not tell; 
Forms of which I’m but a shadow, 
Beatific beings dwell.” 


Roused the maiden waked from slumber, 
Could it be an empty dream? 
Could her own dull fancy picture, 
Aught that could so glorious seem? 
Still a something round her stealing, 
With invisible control, 
Seem’d a dimmer, fainter vision 
Of the guardian of her soul. 
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BY CAROLINE ORNE. 


Ir was an evening in March, just cool enough 
to make the fire look cheerful and attractive, as 
its ruddy blaze lighted up the large, old-fashioned 
kitchen of a farm-house in an obscure town in 
the interior of New England. Mr. Dale,a hardy, 
robust-looking man, a little past the prime of life, 
was seated near one corner of the fire-place, in a 
large, comfortable-looking arm-chair. Strong, 
energetic and healthful as he was, the severe toil 
of the day had produced a lassitude, which un- 
fitted him for the enjoyment ‘of the quiet and 
simple pleasures of the domestic circle, and lean- 
ing his elbow on an arm of the chair, with his 
eyes half closed, he rested his head on his hand. 

Mrs. Dale, a good-looking, intelligent woman, 
with a benignity which manifested itself not only 
in her countenance, but in her whole deportment, 
and which her friends and neighbors were wont 
to designate by the word ‘‘motherly,” sat in the 
opposite corner, diligently plying her knitting- 
needles. 

A small table stood in front of the fire-place, 
at one side of which sat Susan Dale, repairing 
her father’s best coat; a task, which requiring 
care and attention, she insisted on doing in order 
to relieve her mother. Susan was by no means 
a beauty, yet there was something in her bright, 
beaming face, and her modest, unassuming de- 
meanor, which had the power of drawing toward 
her the hearts of the good, and of cheering those 
who were sorrowful. The eyes of Susan often 
glanced with a look of sqlicitude toward her bro- 
ther, who sat at the same table with a pen in his 
hand, and a sheet of paper spread before him, 
partly written over. Mrs. Dale too often looked 
anxiously toward her son. 

Edwin Dale was sixteen, two years younger 
than Susan, and now, after sitting all day on a 
shoe-maker’s bench, was jotting down on paper 
a few of the iris-hued fancies which had solaced 
him during his toilsome task. His hand was 
resting on the paper, as Susan was once more 
regarding him, and while a smile hovered on his 
lips, his fine hazle eyes grew more luminous. 
Suddenly he was seized with a fit of coughing, 
and dropping his pen, he pressed both hands ! 
against his right side. 








‘“«Why, Edwin,” said Mr. Dale, at once roused 


he had fallen, ‘‘ you have got a new cold, haven’t 
you?” 

‘‘You certainly have,” said his mother. 

“T hardly think I have,” he replied, as soon 
as he was able to speak. 

“‘T think your employment is injuring you,” 
said Susan. 

“TI must do something,” said he, smiling 
faintly, ‘‘and you know I cannot work on the 
farm.” 

A crutch which leaned against his chair, suffi- 
ciently indicated the reason why he was obliged 
to have recourse to employment which was seden- 
tary. 

“Tf your employment is injuring you, Edwin,” 
said Mr. Dale, earnestly, ‘‘you shall not work at 
it another hour. I have as yet strong hands and 
a willing mind; and though my limbs are a little 
stiff in the morning, owing to laboring so hard 
ever since I was ten years old, on this little hard 
rocky farm, by breakfast time I am limber as 
ever, and if the day does not prove long enough 
to enable me to maintain myself and family, I 
will borrow a piece of the night.” 

‘*You work a great deal too hard now,” said 
Edwin. ‘I was in hopes to soon be able to earn 
so much that you would have the means to hire 
a day’s work now and then.” 

‘“‘Don’t give yourself a minute’s uneasiness 
about that, my son. If my health and strength 
are spared me, there is a good living here on the 
farm for you and all of us.” 

Susan remained silent, apparently buried in 
thought. 

“T feel almost well now,” said Edwin. ‘The 
pain in my side is not at all bad except when I 
cough,” and as he finished speaking he again 
took up his pen. 

Beautiful thoughts came flowing in upon his 
mind, and bending over his paper, he wrote 
rapidly for half an hour. 

‘After all,” said he, ‘I suppose what I have 
written would seem like nonsense to a person 
capable of judging.” 

This was said in a half audible voice to him- 
self rather than to those around him, and at the 
same time he opened the drawer of the table, and 
in it placed the written sheet. Soon afterward, 


from the partial state of somnolency into which ¢ he retired to his sleeping apartment. 
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we Panny 


The moment he had left the room, Susan said, ; lative to Edwin’s case, strictly prohibited him 
‘show I wish that Edwin was not obliged to work } from working any longer at his trade. ‘If he 
at shoe-making, but could have his time to write } persisted,” he said, ‘‘he probaby would not live 
and study.” a year.” It was, therefore, decided that Susan 

‘Why your Aunt Sally says, that he would die } should go to the factory, a step which gave Edwin 
of a consumption in less than six months, if he ; more pain than any member of the family, as the 
had leisure to write and study as much as he } sacrifice of home and its comforts was to be made 





wishes to,” said Mrs. Dale. $ on his account. 
«Aunt Sally never wants to see a person do; It was with considerable difficulty that money 
anything but work,” said Susan. enough was procured to pay her travelling ex- 


“No,” said Mr. Dale. ‘Sister is a great; penses. Lowell was the place where she had de- 
worker herself, and thinks others can do as much $ cided to go, which, though over a hundred miles 
as she can.” ; distant, was at that time as near her home as 

“JT have been thinking of a nice plan,” said ; any of the manufacturing towns. 

Susan, ‘‘if you and mother will only consent to ; When after accomplishing a part of her jour- 
it.” ‘ ney, she took her place in the cars which were 

‘What is it daughter?” said Mr. Dale. to convey her to her place of destination, it hap- 

‘*T have been thinking if I should go to the fac- pened to be by the side of a woman whose first 
tory, that I could earn enough to make it unneces- } care was to examine Susan’s countenance, her 
sary for Edwin to work any longer at his trade.” next, the different articles of her dress. This 

“Why, daughter, your mother couldn’t do} being accomplished to her satisfaction, she said, 
without you a single week, and, to confess the; ‘‘I kind of mistrust that you are going to the 
truth, I guess I should find it pretty hard. I} factory to work.” 
am afraid your mother would have no heart t@> ‘I am,” replied Susan. 


work, if you were gone—should you, mother?” ; *“*You’ve got a boarding-place engaged I sup- 
“It would certainly be a great trial to me to ) pose?” 
have her go away,” replied Mrs. Dale. 3 No, I have not—I have been advised to apply 


“And it would be hard for me to leave you } to the superintendent to select me one.” 
and father, and Edwin, and little Fanny. But } ‘Well, then, it’s a lucky chance that you fell 
mother will not be so very lonely if I should go, } in with me, for I’m going right straight to my 
for Edwin, if he can study, instead of working at } darter-in-law’s, who keeps a first rate boarding- 
shoe-making, will be in the house a great part} house. She is a widder, and her name is Farns- 
of the time, and then even the sound of little worth. My name is Letherby. I married again 
Fanny’s voice is enough to cheer any one, it is » after Mr. Farnsworth died, and Moses Farns- 
so sweet and musical. Jane Mercer earns three } worth, my oldest son, married Darcus Smith, and 
dollars a week, and if I ain well, I shall soon be } a better man for a living than Moses was never 
able to earn as much as she does.” broke bread. He was one of your cale’lating 

“And after all,” said Mrs. Dale, ‘‘it might be } men, and knew how to take care of a dollar arter 
of no use as far as Edwin is concerned. I never } he had airnt it. Besides all that, he was one of 
saw him look so pale as he did this evening. I ; the most ingeniousest creatures that ever lived— 
am afraid that he is already in a settled decline.” } could turn his hand to anything, no matter what 

“I should be afraid so too,” said Susan, ; it was, and always could from a baby, as ’t were. 
“judging by appearances; but Dr. Orford says} As I’ve said before, he married Darcus Smith. 
that his disease is not pulmonary, and that by} Darcus was a good, smart girl as ever was, but 
proper care and plenty of exercise in the open ' she didn’t make the calc’lating woman that Moses 
air, his health may be restored. Now this cannot did a man. I don’t think that Moses would ever 
be done unless I go to the factory. There is no ; been dreadful rich, allowing he’d lived, if he’d 
way by which I can earn anything of consequence } continued to let Darcus have her own way as 
if I remain here; and if father’s burden is in- } much as he had done.” 


creased, he will break down under it. Father—; ‘Perhaps Mrs. Farnsworth has as many boar- 

mother, you must let me go.” } ders as she wishes,” said Susan, the moment she 
“Well, daughter,” said Mr. Dale, “if your ’ found opportunity to speak. 

mother will consent, I suppose I must.” ‘*No she hasn’t, I guess, and if she has, she 


“I must have time to think of it,” said Mrs. ' shall take you. I took a fancy to you, the minute 
Dale. ‘‘To part with Susan, and to know that: I sot eyes on you,.and I’ll make Darcus manage 
she will have no one to speak to except strangers } to make room for you somehow or other, so don’t 
is no light matter, and cannot be decided on at } be a mite afraid.” 
once.” “I should be sorry to discommode her,” said 

Dr. Orford having been formally consulted re- ‘ Susan. 
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‘La, don’t you worry about that. Darcus is 
a widder and has a livin’ to get, and such people 
mustn’t calc’late to walk through the world with 
silver slippers on. They must expect to be on- 
commoded.”” 

There was something in Mrs. Letherby’s ap- 
pearance so positive and overbearing, that Susan 
decided in her own mind to decline her invitation 
to go to Mrs. Farusworth’s. She thought it best 
to adhere to her intention of applying to the 
superintendent, who she had been told was a 
gentlemanly, obliging man, and would do the best 
he could to obtain her a good boarding-place. 

The moment they arrived at the depot, Mrs. 
Letherby grasped her firmly by the arm. 

‘‘We must keep a sharp look out,” said she, 
‘or we shall get separated, there is such a push- 
ing and crowding.” 

**T have come to the conclusion,” said Susan, 
‘‘to apply to the superintendent.” 

‘¢You shall do no such thing. I told you Dar- 
cus should take you, and she shall, or my name 
isn’t Jemima Letherby. I hope you don’t think 
that I’m mean enough to tickle you up with the 
expectation that I’m going to do you a piece of 
sarvice, and then turn a cold shoulder on you. 
Come, let us go and see arter our baggage.” 

Susan found that it was no place to attempt re- 
sisting so determined a woman as Mrs. Letherby, 
and, therefore, for the time being, gave herself 
up to her direction. 


When the hack which conveyed Susan and Mrs. } 


Letherby, stopped before the house where resided 
Mrs. Farnsworth, a woman not more than twenty- 
five, and of a pleasing, modest appearance, came 
to the door. 

“That’s Darcus,” said Mrs. Letherby to Susan, 
‘sand I declare, if she hasn’t got on a gown good 


adjoining apartment, saying as she did so, ‘‘come 
this way a minute, mother, if you please.” 

‘*Mother,” said she, a8 soon as they were by 
themselves, ‘‘it will be impossible for me to take 
Miss Dale—I have as many boarders as I can 
accommodate.” 

‘But she’s got my promise that you would 
take her.” 

‘*T should be very glad to if I could, for I am 
as much pleased with her appearance as you are. 
I will, at any rate, try and accommodate her to- 
night.” 

‘«But you’ve only twenty boarders, for while 
you were helping her off with her things, I took 
a look into the dining-room, and saw you’d got 
‘the table set for only twenty, and to my sartain 

knowledge, you’ve got beds enough for twenty- 
two—that is, if you haven’t contrived to get rid 
of one of ’em since I was here.” 

“T have not disposed of any. 
bed, but no where to put it.” 

“‘Now that’s a likely story.” 

“The sleeping-rooms are too much crowded 
now.” 

‘“¢ Well, girls that work in the mill and pay such 
‘ low prices for board, must expect to be crowded. 
: Pray tell me how many beds there are in the 
} north chamber.” 

“Two.” 

“Only two? There is plenty of room for three. 
Come along, Darcus, and I’ll help you set the 
other bed up, before the girls come home to tea.” 

“T don’t think it will be right to put another 
bed in that room. It is small, and the girls wont 
have room to turn round.” 

“T’ll risk their having room enough.” 

Mrs. Farnsworth still hesitated. 

‘«Now, Darcus, I’ll tell you what it is—you’ve 





I have another 








enough to go to meetin’ in. I expect nothing but ; got to airn your own living now—you haven't 
what she’s by this time got pretty much through ‘ got poor Moses to airn it for you, and it’s your 
with poor Moses’ airnings. It is a massy he duty not to leave a stone unturned.” Tears came 
didn’t leave any children. Poor things, I don’t } into the young widow’s eyes. 
know what would become of ’em if he had.” “IT am eure,” said she, “I am willing to do all 
It appéared to Susan that the kind welcome {I can. It is no small task to take care of twenty 
which the young widow gave her mother-in-law ; boarders as they ought to be taken care of. I 
was prompted by a sense of duty rather than by ‘ have already worked beyond my strength—my 
the spontaneous flow of pleasurable emotion. } health has been failing several weeks.” 
She even imagined that she detected a shade of “La, Darcus, how everlastin’ spleeny* you are. 
uneasiness on her fair and open brow. {1° warrant you won’t die before your time 
‘*I’ve picked you up a boarder by the way, comes. If the truth could be known, I guess 
Darcus,” said Mrs. Letherby, lowering her voice ; arter all you are more careful of yourself than 
as she stepped into the house. ‘Her name is ‘ you are of the boarders. Come—come along. 
Susan Dale. She is a pretty sort of a girl, and ; That bed has got to go up, and the sooner we 
will make a first rate boarder, I’ll warrant ' begin the better.” 
you.” ; In the meantime, Susan, as she sat alone in the 
Mrs. Farnsworth having conducted Mrs. Leth- / parlor, could not help feeling a little homesick. 
erby and Susan into a neat, plainly-furnished 
parlor, and assisted them to divest themselves } 





* The word spleeny is used colloquially in New 


of their cloaks and bonnets, stepped into an ' England to signify imaginary diseases. 
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But when her thoughts reverted to the object for , 
which she sought a home amongst strangers, her 
heart grew strong, and she felt equal to meeting 
those troubles and annoyances, which in all pro- 
bability she would be obliged to encounter. She ‘ 
was pleased with the appearance of Mrs. Farns- 
worth, and having, no doubt, by what Mrs. } 
Letherby said, she would be willing to increase 
the number of her boarders, she dismissed all ; 
thoughts of applying to the superintendent. 
When, however, the supper hour arrived, and } 
she saw from the window two or three girls 
arrive at a time, till she had counted twenty, 
she began to be afraid that there would be no } 
room for her. 
In a few minutes, Mrs. Farnsworth entered } 
the parlor, and invited her to go into the dining- 
room to tea. When she entered, the girls had } 


already taken their places at the table. When } 


¢ 


generally more intelligent. The truth was, the 


‘ greater proportion of them were the daughters 


of farmers, who, though by their industry, they 
were able to maintain their families in plenty, 
found it difficult to turn’their surplus produce 
into money. They, therefore, in many instances, 
could not afford to give their children a better 


: education than could be obtained at the common 


district schools. Hence those of their daughters 
who were desirous of obtaining a knowledge of 
the higher branches of learning, as the readiest 
method’ of procuring funds for that purpose, 
worked a while in some factory. A number of 
those present had already been a year or more 


{at some celebrated seminary, and had, in addi- 


tion to the more solid branches, commenced 
studying the French language, and made consi- 
derable proficiency in drawing and music. Those 
who had a taste for the last mentioned art, had 


Mrs. Farnsworth introduced her, most of them ; joined together and hired a piano, at which, by 


acknowledged the introduction by a bow, though | 
there were a few who took no notice of it. It | 
was with some difficulty that Mrs. Farnsworth 
had so arranged as to reserve a place for her; 
twenty being as many as could be conveniently | 
seated at the table. Susan saw this at a glance, } 
which made her feel very uncomfortable: a feel- ; 
ing that was not ameliorated by seeing, as she 
took the chair indicated by the hostess, the girl ; 
at her right hand turn with a quick, impatient ‘ 
movement, so that her back, instead of her side 
was presented toward her. 3 
After tea, most of the girls assembled in the ‘ 
parlor. Susan lingered in the dining-room, to ‘ 


’ Mrs. Farnsworth’s request, one of the girls seated 
‘ herself, and accompanied her voice while she sang 
‘“‘The Last Rose of Summer,” and the “Irish 


‘ Emigrant’s Lament,” in a manner which would 


have done no discredit to one of higher preten- 


‘ sions. 


Even those whose advantages as respected 
school education had been more limited, had 


{enjoyed those of mingling freely with the best 


society within the reach of ther retired homes. 
While many of Mrs. Farnsworth’s boarders 
were at work for the purpose of raising funds to 
enable them to attend school, there were others 
who were toiling for the support of a widowed 


speak to Mrs. Farnsworth, who had commenced ; mother, or an invalid brother or sister, or to aid 
clearing off the table. s } a father to pay some debt which had long embar- 
TI am afraid,” said she, ‘‘ that I am considered rassed him. 
anintruder. I was led to believe by what Mrs. It was with a heavy heart that Susan, in the 
Letherby said, that you would be glad to increase { morning, prepared for her departure. Mrs. 
your number of boarders.” ; Farnsworth promised to let her know if any of 
“To confess the truth, I have as many asI can ; her boarders should leave, in which case, if she 
accommodate, and I told mother so. 1 regret ; did not prove so fortunate as to procure a board- 
that it so happens, for I am certain that I should ; ing-place which suited her, she could return. 
like you for a boarder.” She applied to the superintendent, who informed 
“And I should like to remain were it conve- ; : her that most of the houses were full, and that 
nient, though my impression was very different ; ; those, where there were vacancies, he was sorry 
before I arrived. I have no expectation of find- } ; to say, he could not very highly recommend. 
ing a place that will suit me as well.” i ‘There was in truth,” he said, ‘‘but little to 
“You must, at any rate, remain to-night,” said ; choose between any of them,” and Susan, there- 
Mrs. Farnsworth, kindly. ‘It is too late now to ‘ fore, decided on going to a Mrs. Dillmore’s, who, 
look out a place.” ; ; on being applied to, expressed herself willing to 
The fire having died away, the room began to | ' receive her. 
gtow chilly, and Susan accepted an invitation; When the dinner hour arrived, Susan pro- 
from Mrs. Farnsworth to go into the parlor. On ‘ceeded to her new home. She found most of 
entering she found several of the girls engaged ; the boarders already there; some of them seated 
in sewing, some in reading, and others in study. | at the table, and others taking their places with 
It would have been difficult, perhaps, to have {a haste which she at first could not account for. 
found twenty girls assembled together, who By the time she had ascertained where she was 
Possessed’ more personal beauty, or who were ‘to sit, several had finished their boiled halibut 
Vor. XIX.—9 
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and potatoes, which were served without butter, to supply all the boarding-houses. It, therefore, 
and commenced eating a baked rice pudding, } did not often happen that she was more than 
which, by the remarks which were made, she } twenty-four hours without her full complement, 
found was as unlooked for as it was welcome. Her object was to make money, and the poorer 








‘Come, Sally, where have you been?” said} the table she kept, the sooner would her object | 
one, to a girl who was the last to arrive. ‘‘You’ll } be accomplished. What this or that one said of | 


lose your share of the pudding if you don’t make her being mean and stingy, troubled her not, | 


haste.” When any dissatisfaction was expressed in her 

««I would have been here sooner if I had known } hearing, and there were those who were not very 
there was a pudding,” said Sally, hurrying to the } backward in doing it, she was in the habit of 
table. ‘For my part,” she added, as she helped } saying, “if you aint suited, you are at liberty to 
herself to a pretty liberal share, without as much ; go as soon as you please. I can always have as 
as looking at the halibut, ‘I’m afraid that some- ; many boarders as I want, and even if I couldn't, 
thing dreadful is going to happen to Mrs. Dill- I thank my stars I’m not obliged to keep boarders 
more.” $ for a living.” 

‘‘Why?” said one of the girls. This want of urbanity on the part of the hos- 

**T shouldn’t think you need toask why. The} tess was reciprocated with interest, by such as 
pudding, I should imagine, was answer enough. } had in their own homes been strangers to those 
The struggle in her mind between policy and? gentle and benign influences, which are sure ins 
parsimony must have been tremendous—enough } greater or less degree to find their way to the 
so to cause a fever, I should think.” } heart. 

«So should I,” said another, ‘for ’tis a solemn Among Mrs. Dillmore’s boarders there was one 
fact, that of the twelve meals I have eaten since } little pale, timid girl, not more than fourteen, 
I came, eight of them have been of boiled halibut who seemed to shrink from the companionship 
and potatoes, without a particle of butter, and} of those around her. On retiring to their room 
the other four of cold, hasty pudding fried in in the attic, Susan was pleased to find that she 
fresh lard.” } was to sleep with her. Her name was Annette 

“If it goes on so much longer,” said Sally, “I Olney, and Susan subsequently found that she 
expect we shall be able to swim equal to fish, } was the eldest of a large family of children, who 
which may some day be the means of saving } were reduced to a state of extreme destitution 
some of us from drowning.” by the intemperance of their father. 

Susan, from the first, resigned al! idea of} “I was very cold last night,” said Annette. 
having a share of the pudding, of which long} ‘‘ There was only one thin quilt on the bed.” 
before she had finished a small bit of the hali- } Susan, who on examination found that nothing 
but, every particle had disappeared. had been added, supplied the deficiency with her 

Mrs. Dillmore had now, including Susan, eigh- } warm thick cloak. 
teen boarders, and as many, she said, as she} In the morning, when the girls assembled for 
could accommodate. The room which Susan} their breakfast, they found placed in the centre 
shared with five others was in the attic, and ? of the table a six quart mill-pan, filled with pieces 
besides three beds, contained as many as a dozen } 
trunks and band-boxes, the property of the occu- } a plate containing a small piece of rancid butter. 
pants. In addition to these, there were two; These, with the addition of what Mrs. Dillmore 
chairs, a table, and a broken looking-glass, so } called coffee, though containing not the slightest 
that whoever looked into it saw the reflection of } flavor of that fragrant beverage, constituted their 
three or four faces instead of one. meal. 

One tolerably good sized room answered the } “I shan’t try to eat this butter,” said one of 
purposes of a kitchen, dining-room, and sitting- } the girls, after tasting it. 
room. None of the girls, as was the case at Mrs. ‘Nor I—nor I,” was the clamorous response 
Farnsworth’s, showed any signs of dissatisfaction } of a dozen voices. 
at finding that Susan was to be added to their ‘Here, Annette Olney,” said the girl who had 
number. The truth was, none of them intended } first spoken, ‘‘take this cup and go to the pantry, 
to make Mrs. Dillmore’s anything more than a} and ask Mrs. Dillmore for some molasses.” 
temporary residence. All were on the look-out Annette did not venture to refuse, though she 
for one more eligible. Mrs. Dillmore seldom re- ? complied with evident reluctance. She soon re 
tained the same set of boarders more than two turned, saying that Mrs. Dillmore told her that 
or three weeks at a time. It gave her no un- ‘she couldn’t afford butter and molasses too.” 
easiness for them to leave, for wages being at} ‘*We don’t want but one,” said several—‘the 
that time so high as to attract as many as could } butter isn’t fit to eat.” 
find employment there, were a sufficient number “I'll get some, you see if I don’t,” said one of 
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them, rising quickly from the table, and taking; hardly tell why—which related to Horace Lee’s 
the cup from Annette’s hand. anticipated marriage, seemed to fall on her heart 
Some words of altercation passed between her } like a blow, and when he drew near, without 
and Mrs. Dillmore, which ended in her obtaining } hardly knowing what she did, instead of the 
half a cup full of molasses, which not being ' quick glance which she usually ventured, ‘she 
enough to go all around, was again carried to} looked him full in the face. Their eyes met, 
the pantry with similar success. While this} and as hers quickly fell beneath the beaming 
scene was enacting, Susan could not banish from } light of his, a vivid blush overspread her cheeks, 
her mind the picture of her own pleasant home; and even her brow. After passing them, he 
and its many comforts. The contrast caused a} looked back, as Amy discovered by doing the 
feeling of utter loneliness to come over her, such same. 
as mere solitude could not have produced. For “T wonder,” said Amy, ‘‘whether Mr. Lee is 
a few minutes, so heavy was the weight upon her } looking back on your account or mine. I guess 
spirits as to overpower all wish for exertion. ; Miss Lorimer would be rather jealous if she 
Then the wan face of her brother, with his deep, } knew that he had so much curiosity about us 
affectionate eyes, as they beamed on her at part- } factory girls.” 
ing, rose up before her, and the words, ‘‘my dear, Susan made no reply, for she felt excited and 
kind sister,” pronounced in a voice made tremu- ; annoyed at having been detected by Mrs. Lee in 
lous with emotion, seemed again murmured in ‘ looking—or as she feared he would call it, staring 
her ear. They restored her to herself: her’ at him. She felt nearly certain that she rather 
courage revived. than Amy caused him to look back, and she had 
Several times, as Susan was passing from and } no doubt but that his curiosity was mingled with 
to her boarding-house, she met a young man, } disgust at her apparent assurance. 
who particularly attracted her attention from the } Susan was so much troubled at what had taken 
resemblance, in many respects, between his coun- } place—trifling as it might seem—that when she 
tenance and her brother’s. There was in both a} arrived at her boarding-house and took her seat 
look of great sweetness about the mouth, as if} at the table, her appetite was entirely gone. She 
some fairy pencil had marked with light and} could scarce taste of the coarse viands provided 
delicate tracery an emblematical representation ; for dinner. Amy Lakeman noticed this, and said 
of the good and beautiful thoughts familiar to} to the girl who sat next to her, “only observe 
the mind. His eyes too, like Edwin’s, were deep } Susan Dale—she can’t eat any dinner.” 
and luminous, and shaded by long, dark lashes. } «What is the reason—do you know?” 
It was one of those accidental resemblances some- ‘*‘Why when we were coming home, we met 
times met with, and had the effect to draw toward } Horace Lee, and as he looked at us a little, I 
him the heart of Susan, ag if he had been “ant suppose Susan thinks that she was the one who 
elder brother. At last to meet him became a} particularly attracted his attention, and that he 
pleasure dwelt on before-hand, and failing to do } is quite smitten with her beauty.” 
80, a real disappointment. Whether or no he} ‘‘She is vain enough to think a prince would 
ever noticed her she knew not. It was not pro-} fall in love with her, if one should happen to see 
bable that he ever did. She was not certain, her.” 
however, as she never ventured more than : ‘What is that you are saying,” said a girl, 


” 


ww 





glance at his face as they passed each other.} whose attention was excited by the magical 
But that glance gave back to her for the moment} phrase, ‘falling in love.” 
her absent brother, and comforted her through “Oh, nothing of consequence,” said Amy. 
the long and toilsome hours. It was a number} ‘‘I’ll tell you after dinner, as we go back to the 
of weeks before she even knew his name. One} mill.” 
of the girls was with her one day, when she saw} ‘‘I think,” said Susan, who had partly over- 
him turn the corner where she had learned to} heard what was said, ‘‘that I can give you the 
look for his appearance. best explanation. I have several times, of late, 
‘«There comes Horace Lee,” said Amy Lake-} met a gentleman, whose name Amy told me to- 
man, the girl who was with Susan. ‘He is a} day is Horace Lee. His striking resemblance 
lawyer by profession, though he is at preemna } to a dear and only brother, has caused me to 
engaged in editing some work, and devotes a} particularly observe him. He probably noticed 
great part of his time to writing. He is ost this, and as he could not know the reason, he 
going to be married to a Miss Lorimer, who is} without doubt imagined me very bold, which I 
very rich. She is now in the place on a visit to} confess makes me feel rather unpleasantly.” 
Mrs. Damer, who is her sister. Mr. Damer, you; This explanation was received by some with a 
know, is an English gentleman.” perceptible sneer, by others with a significant 
That part of Amy’s information—Susan could ’ toss of the head, while there were several who 
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had the candor and generosity to believe that it ¢ others, and being much terrified by the vivid 
was not her intention to disguise the truth. flashes of lightning, which were quickly su. 

Susan continued to meet Horace Lee as before, } ceeded by almost deafening peals of thunder, 
but as she uniformly kept her eyes bent to the } Susan drew her arm within Annette’s, that she 


ground, she could not by occular demonstration | might both support and facilitate her progress, 


tell whether he took any notice of her or not; } Yet they still remained considerably behind all , 
yet by ‘‘some secret power of soul,” if not of } the rest. Suddenly a strong gust of wind nearly | 


‘‘eye,” they seldom passed each other without} raised them from their feet. A cloud of dust 
her being sensible that his deep, earnest eyes } darkened the air, and then the rain began to de. 
were turned toward her. One day, as the girls} scend in large, heavy drops. They were just 
left the mills to go to dinner, they saw that a} in front of a large and splendid mansion, and 
dark, portentous-looking cloud was rapidly rising } Susan, finding that Annette was nearly exhausted, 
in the west. Those who boarded at the more ascended the steps and pulled the bell. No one 
distant houses, could hardly hope to reach them } came. She then,though unsuccessfully, attempted 
before the rain would commence. All made what } to open the door. She returned to Annette, who 
haste they could. } had sunk down on the lower step, and attempted 
Annette Olney could not walk as fast as the: to raise her. (T0 BE CONCLUDED.) 


THE DRUNKARD’S WIFE. 





BY 8. D. ANDERSON. 





’T was evening—in the Western skies, Then came the thunder’s dreadful crash, 
The fading sun with golden dyes And the red lightning’s fearful crash 
Was sinking to his rest; Lit up the awful hour. 
Each cloud was tinged with brighter beams, 
And richer was the dying gleams 
Of sunshine in the West. 


The whirlwind’s rueful track was there, 
And flying fragments fill’d the air 
Like messengers of death; 
And darker grew each fragrant flower ; Each mortal shrank with wild affright 
Beneath the shadows of the hour, i From the dread terrors of the night, 
That told of coming even; ; And from the tempest’s breath. 
The night-bird with his ceaseless :ong ; 
Seem’d rival of the bright hued throng, ; 
That minister in Heaven. 


He comes not yet. In silent prayer 

That wife has knelt in anguish there, 
The mother and her child; 

In silent prayer she knelt to him 

Whose voice is heard above the din, 
And prays in anguish wild. 


And on the stream a darker hue 
Was seen, as fast the twilight grew 
To deeper shades of night; 
Each lingering ray at last had fled, 
Each dim seen sunbeam quite was sped, 
And darkness met the sight. 


And from her lips what name is heard? 
And in her brain what thoughts are stirr’d 
At such an hour as this? 
“My husband,” came in accents wild, 
“Save him, the father of my child, 
That child my only bliss.” 


He comes not. She has waited long 

That wife, whose love for him was strong, 
The chosen of her youth, 

He who before the nuptial throne 

Had sworn to watch that gentle one 
With tenderness and truth— 


But ‘hark! amid the tempest’s moan 

Is heard a faintly breathed groan, 
As if in agony; 

And quick she sought the open air— 

A form was stretched in silence there— 
“Oh! help, great Heaven! ’tis he!” 


Had borne her from that home away, 
Bathed in the blush of beauty’s ray, 

A happy, trusting wife; 
And she had felt her heart-strings cling 
To him who sent the fatal sting, 

That darken’d all her life. 


One look was all, enough to tell 

Fit ending for the tempest’s spell, 
And reason fled her throne; 

And kindly neighbors on their way, 


eee? 


’T was midnight. A low moaning sound 


Broke on the stillness most profound, Found her at break of coming day, 
That reigned on tree and bower; But life itself had flown. 
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THE SIGNET RING; OR, FRANCOISE DE FOIX. 
A TALE OF THE COURT OF FRANCIS THE FIRST. 





BY SYBIL HASTINGS. 





Her lot is on you—silent tears to weep, 

And patient smiles to wear through suffering’s hour. 

And sunless riches, from affections deep, 

To pour on broken reeds—a wasted shower! 

And to make idols, and to find them clay, 

And to bewail that worship—therefore pray!—Mnrs. Hemans 


Ir was sunset, a delicious sunset in sunny ; liest woman in France, the beautiful Francoise 
France. A flood of golden light was falling over ‘ de Foix, still in her early girlhood, had arrived. 
the fine old chateau of Chambard, the favorite . “Ts it thus, thus, Jean, that you welcome me?” 
residence of Francis the First, the young and } asked the young wife, with tearful eyes, as her 
chivalrous monarch of France; while the evening } husband led to her apartments. 
breeze murmured softly in the far-stretching; ‘Could you anticipate other than a cold greet- 
forest near at hand, whose recesses had echoed ; ing, madame, from one that you have thus boldly 
many hours, during the day, to gay laughter and } disobeyed? Recollect yourself, and cease to up- 
musical voices, as the royal court swept onward i braid one whom you have rendered more miserable 
beneath its shade. ‘ than he ever dreamed of being.” 

Just as a dusty carriage rolled to the entrance «I disobedient, J make you miserable, J your 
of the chateau, one of a group of gayly dressed ‘ fond, devoted wife, Jean. Ah! but you are trifling, 


\ cavaliers who stood conversing together, took a ; dear, darling Jean, you seek but to try me—say 


step forward as the heavy vehicle went slowly ;is it not so?” and as she spoke, she would have 
by, raising his plumed cap reverently to a tall } wound her arms about him. But he drew back 
casement in the left wing, where half hidden by ‘with cold hauteur and freezing disdain, and with 
the silken curtain, stood the king with his dark the same bitter smile addressed her. 
faleon-like eyes flashing joyously, a faint mocking { ‘Would you add mockery, madame, to disobe- 
smile upon his lip, as he waved his hand slightly { dience?”” then suddenly changing his tones to 
to the salutation of M. de Guise. ‘ those of passionate grief and tenderness, he con- 
“Now on my honor, gentlemen, we would but } tinued, ‘oh! Francoise, God pardon you for the 
perform a duty worthy of a gallant knight, were } bright dream you have broken: until now man 
we to challenge M. de Chautebriand for his cold { never trusted another so wholly as I have done 
reception of this paragon of loveliness, who has { you, child that you are. When I parted with 


| brought her bright eyes hither to light our { you in Brittany, blessing God that he had given 


sovereign’s court,”’ and the Admiral de Bonnivet, { you a heart so pure and true, how blind was I then 
as he spoke, directed his companion’s attention } then I thought you strong and devoted—now I 
toa gentleman, who with cheeks deadly pale and find you weak and cold.” 
brow dark as midnight, advanced to the side of a ‘Weak and cold, Jean,” and the young wife 
lady who sprang joyously forth from the carriage. { raised herself almost haughtily erect as she spoke, 
“Calm yourself, madame, the eyes of the dis- } dashing aside her gathering tears. ‘Was it weak- 
solute court of Francis are upon you,” said this { ness to love you only as woman might love a hus- 
man; and the Count de Chautebriand, as he spoke, band, knowing him to be worthy of that love— 
drew the fairy-like hand of his young wife within { loving you so well that even in parting from you 
his arm, hurrying her past the curious glances / I-could smile amid my tears, knowing it to be 
bent upon her. But more than one gay nobleman : your will. Call you that passive obedience, cold- 
caught a glimpse of a sweet young face, with é ness ?—was it weakness, I ask, to hasten to your 
large, lustrous eyes of blue; cheeks glowing with ; side, when you were so good as to desire my pre- 
joy and emotion, and a form of rare grace and } sence?—would it have been what you desired, 
beauty, slight and girlish as it was. ‘had I lingered by my child’s side in preference 
Ere the passing hour went by, more than one i to hastening to yours? Oh! Jean, Jean, how 
of the court beauties, as they robed themselves { cruelly you misjudge me.” 
for the saloons of royalty, learned that the love- ¢ Recollect, madame, that I expressly forbade 
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your presence at this court, that I besought you 
to disregard even my own commands to leave 
Brittany, unless enforced by the signet-ring, the 


only mate of that with which I encircled your 


finger when we parted.” 

*‘And what else have I obeyed? Weary and 
sick at heart as I was at your prolonged absence, 
longing to be once more by your side, staid I not 
patiently away until the mate of this ring, which 
encircles my finger, never in life to leave it, Jean, 
came to me?” and as she spoke, she withdrew her 
glove from her hand, holding up one slender finger 
with a ring of curiously wrought gold thereon. 

But he shrank as though death was in its touch. 
‘*Add not falsehood, Francoise, to your other i 
faults,” he said, ‘“‘they may be pardoned, not 
that, not that.” 

‘* Hush, Jean, hush,” and once more she sprang 
to his side, and laid her hand upon his Nps, as if } 
she would fain silence the voice which she might } 
not listen to accusing her of treachery, loving it 
when it had ceased. ‘Not falsehood, Jean, you 
shall not believe it of me.” But he turned away, 
and opening a casket, lifted a ring, the signet- 
ring, and with his dark eye full upon her, held it 
up to view. ‘Jean, Jean, believe it not,” gasped 
the horror-stricken girl. But he drew himself 
up unmoved as he spoke. 

“You will cease, madame, to annoy me with 
your protestations of innocence; henceforth you 
have a part to play; not that of the truthful and 
affectionate wife of an idolizing husband—but 
that of the countess of a French nobleman, be- 
longing to an ancient and an honorable family: 
be faithful, madame, I warn you to your honor 
and mine. My eyé will be upon you, not to guide 
and support, but to mark your conduct. Tears 
are henceforth unavailing, you have chosen your 
fate. You will now robe yourself with all haste, 
for the sooner you are presented, the better. The 
whole court is now doubtlessly ringing with your 
arrival. Your dressing-room is beyond these, the 
shrine I doubt not will prove worthy of its mis- 
tress,” and turning on his heel, he left the apart- 
ment, not deigning to bestow one glance upon 
the graceful form sinking to the floor, faint with 
agony and grief. 

But when the door closed upon him, he leaned 
heavily against the wall for support, dashing 
aside a heavy falling tear; the next moment he 
raised himself erect, and with slow and stately 
step passed onward; the slight pallor of his cheek 
alone betraying the conflict within. 

How much harder our first grief to bear thaw 
all others. We growstrong in suffering after the 
first shock is over: the heavily tried heart either 
hardens or breaks—only in sudden, unlooked-for 
happiness, the ice which has gathered about the } 
heart in long hours of anguish, gives way to the } 
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wild beatings of joy unanticipated. Thus it was 
with Francoise de Foix, whose hitherto bright 
pathway of life became overshadowed by gather- 
ing clouds; clouds so dense that even the bright 
star of hope failed to pierce the gloom. She 
spoke not, nor wept; neither words nor tears 
came at her bidding; faint and silent she knelt 
where he had left her, with her head drooping 
low upon her bosom, while the shadows of the 
coming night filled the chamber, filled the lofty 
apartment with gloom; darker words had made 
the young heart gloomier than the cold shadows 
of night. Then there came a burst of music 
stealing along the corridor, reaching even the 
ear of the sad occupant of that silent chamber. 
With the first note she raised her clasped hands 
to her ears, as if she would fain shut out those 
sounds of revelry and joy, but even through the 
slender fingers poured a richer, milder strain, and 
with it the recollection of her hugband’s words, 
and she sprang up with hurried step crossing to 
the dressing-room beyond, which he had pointed 
to her ere he left. As she threw open the door, 
she drew backward shading her eyes with her 
hand, so dazzling the light streaming from the 
wax tapers, burning in the silver sconces upon 
either side of the tall mirror in its richly carved 
frame. It was a scene of regal luxury and ex- 
quisite taste, but Francoise de Foix noted not the 
glowing carpet, the luxurious couches, or gor 


{| geously draped walls. A girl was kneeling upon 


the carpet before the dressing-table, her white 
hands busied with the glittering jewels gleaming 
amid folds of glistening satin. She arose as 
Madame de Chautebriand came forward, cour- 
tesying reverently with an expression of sorrow- 
ful admiration as she looked upon the young face 
before her, so lovely and so sad. ‘‘ Will you send 
Florette to me, mademoiselle?” asked Francoise 
de Foix, as her glance fell upon her. 

‘‘Perhaps madame is unaware,” answered the 
girl, “that the king has appointed me to the 
honor of attending upon her.” 

«But I would rather have Florette to-night, 
she has been with me a long time.” 

“«Oh, but you will permit me also to assist you, 
dear lady, will you not?” entreated the girl, 
gazing up to her with a sweet, pleading smile. 

And as the young countess looked upon the 
gentle smiling countenance before her, she smiled 
faintly, answering, ‘certainly, if you desire it, 
only make haste, it is late, is it not?” Just then 
the door opened, and Florette came in. 

“Ah, dear lady, not yet dressed, and M. de 
Chautebriand awaiting you?—he will be here 
soon, very soon.” As she spoke, Francoise de 
Foix’s cheek grew warm, and her lip quivered 
joyfully as she murmured, 

‘«He is coming for me, dear, dear Jean. Make 
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haste, girls, he must not wait forme. Oh, never a flower hither. Accept the gratitude of your 
mind that curl, just gather them up, even your ; sovereign,” and Francis bowed as he spoke to 
swift fingers are too slow.” And as she spoke, the stately nobleman before him, but for all that 
she arose, and gathering up the whole mass of { more than one who looked upon him noted the 
golden curls, she wound them carelessly yet grace- ; faint mocking smile upon his lip, and the haughty 
fully together, thrusting a heavy comb of gold } salutation of M. de Chautebriand. 
gleaming with jewels amid them. Then with } But Francoise de Foix only knew that the 
trembling fingers she folded the snowy satin robe, | sweetest voice that ever thrilled the heart of 
with its costly drapery of delicate lace, about her ; woman, was ringing with all its music within 
graceful form. | her ear; and a monarch’s eyes, full and large, 
“Ah, clasp it, mademoiselle—what is it? I and filled with a world of passionate tender- 
think you told me, but I have forgotten. Anne, ! ness, were bent upon her burning cheeks, as still 
madame,” answered the girl, as she clasped the { clinging to the side of her haughty husband she 
heavy necklace of pearls about the white throat } withdrew from the royal circle, and wherever 
of Francoise de Foix, as she stood tremblingly } she moved, throughout the evening, that glance 
before her. i followed her, as she now listened for the first 


“Hark! it is his, his step, oh, I am very faint,” 
and the color left her cheek as she spoke, but the 
next moment, as a step paused before the door, 
she arose and advanced half way across the apart- 


time with flushing cheeks and drodping eyes to 
the whispered compliments of the gay courtiers 
as they crowded around her, turned her large 
blue eyes upon them full of bewildered curiosity, 


ment to meet him. With the light falling full shrinking to the side of her husband as they coined 
upon her, her cheek glowing with excitement, her } fresh and more passionate eulogiums, which they 
full blue eyes glistening with emotion, she stood { would fain have poured within a listening ear. 
radiant in beauty before him. But no smile; The evening was wearing away, when the Count 
lighted up the haughty lineaments of him who { de Chautebriand approached the circle of the 
stood before her. queen, by whose side he had left his young wife, 
For an instant she met his gaze with a fond } and for the first time that night his cheek lost its 
asking smile, but drawing her arm within his } strange pallor, his brow its glogm, when his eye 
own, silently and sternly he led her forth. ‘Oh, } fell upon her. The unwonted glow had left the 
Jean, Jean, smile, smile once upon me, or I cannot } delicate cheek, no longer the heavily fringed lids 
bear this,’’ murmured the embarrassed girl, cling- drooped, the large eyes had lost their feverish 
ing to her husband’s side as he led her up the { light, and were soft and dewy with emotion. No 
crowded saloons, while a murmur of admiration, { longer the delicate lace which shaded the white 
unchecked even by the royal presence, ran round } bosom was stirred by the tumultuous beatings of 
as all eyes were bent upon them: but evenas she | the agitated heart, as she nestled upon a low 








whispered him, the group clustered around the 
spot where the monarch stood gave way, and 
“Madame de Chautebriand, sire,” fell upon her 
ear in the clear, deep tones of her husband’s voice 
as he relinquished her arm, drawing a step. back- 
ward from her side. The beautiful cheek crim- 
soned as the young countess raised her drooping 
éyelids, kneeling gracefully upon her knee before 
the young monarch. For a moment he just suf- 
fered her to kneel before him. Then the voice } 
which fell upon ear was low and musical, yet } 
almost mournfully sweet. 

“Rise, fair Countess of Chautebriand,” and § 
as he spoke he bent forward raising her, while 
Francoise felt the jeweled hand of the king grow 
tighter upon her own, as he continued, ‘‘we had 
thought to chide her who lingered so long away, 
giving her presence at last so reluctantly to our 
court, but our lips are mute, we have no voice to 
chide aught so lovely; therefore permit me, sweet 
lady, both to welcome you to Chambard, and en- 
treat of you in its gaities to cease to pine for 
Brittany. M.de Chautebriand, my thanks are 
due to you for your kindness in bringing so fair 





crimson seat at the queen’s feet, the light and 
snowy folds of her robe mingling with the crim- 
son drapery and gorgeous folds of the queen’s 
dress. Her small hands folded upon her knee, a 
sunny smile upon her lip as she spoke, while 
every accent was full of the unutterable affection 
of the young mother’s heart. The queen, with 


‘her soft voice and encouraging smile, had won 


the pure, child-like creature by her side to speak 
with that innocent freedom and artlessness rarely 
known in those luxurious saloons. She was 
speaking of her child. What wonder then that 
as the thoughts of the girl-mother wandered 
away from that scene of regal pomp and luxury, 
to the quiet chamber of her infant girl, she 
ceased to listen to the swelling music, to look 
upon the flattering crowd. 

‘You may wonder, dear lady, how I could 
force myself to leave the side of my sunny- 
browed Anne, my beautiful child, but there was 
one still dearer who won me to forgetfulness,” 
and she raised her eyes as she spoke. For a 
moment her glance rested upon her husband as 
he stood before her, with a smile full of love 
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and gratitude upon his lip; then over her whole **Ah! was it indeed thus, then our gratitude 
countenance there beamed a smile so exquisite, } is boundless,” and the monarch’s most willing 
so full of happiness, that the face of the young} smile beamed upon her as he lifted the white 
countess became absolutely radiant with beauty. } fingers of Francoise de Foix to his lips and turned 
The pale, dove-eyed queen smiled an answering } away. They had been standing in the deep re- 
smile, and involuntarily whispered to herself, } cess of a tall window, and no eye noted the 
‘‘we need not fear for the peace of this lovely } monarch’s courtesy but those beside him, and 
one even here:” and she sighed heavily while her } Francis himself noted not the fiery glance which 





lip quivered. Another had marked that smile, a > 
graceful woman still in early womanhood, with 
the same large, deep-set eyes and aristocratic, 
but more delicate features than the monarch. 


‘Does your majesty note that smile?” asked } 


the low voice of Margaret Valois. 

‘*Ah! ma mignon,” answered the king, ‘‘note 
but to covet it in its beauty.” 

‘‘Francis, is it wise, will it not be cruel to mar } 
such love? how very beautiful, holy that smile.” 
Something of sadness mingled in the voice of his } 
beautiful and idolized sister, and Francis looked 
up inquiringly to the agitated creature before 
him, usually so calm and unmoved. 

‘*Marguerite, what moves you thus?” and the } 
king forgot even Francoise de Foix in the agita- 
tion of the young duchess. 

‘Nothing, Francis, nothing,” and even as she 
spoke she dashed aside a gathering tear, and 
smiled upon him, but for all that Francis saw her 
press her hand heavily upon her heart beating 
80 Wildly beneath the silken boddice. 

‘*Look, Francis,” said Marguerite, only too 
glad of a pretext for withdrawing his attention 


from herself, directing his glance to the once more } 
haughty bearing and frowning brow of the Count } 


de Chautebriand, and the paling cheek of Fran- 
coise de Foix,as bending low by her side, the 
Admiral de Bonnivet saluted her. 

“Ah, on my honor, he is wary of his sweet 
captive,” murmured the monarch, noting the 
evident chagrin of the husband as the young 
nobleman, with a glance that only too evidently 
expressed his admiration, looked upon the timid 
young creature before him. The next moment, 
and Francis himself joined them. ‘The night is 
wearing,” he said; ‘‘already the roses pale upon 
thy cheeks, fair lady; therefore, although grieving 
to lose your fair presence, we would fain permit 
you to retire, for you must be weary from long 
travel and fatigue, we would fain fancy encoun- 
tered for our sake, even though we know it to 
have been reluctantly; is it not so?” asked the 
monarch, with a faint smile. 

‘*Nay, sire,” commenced Francoise, looking 
up, but as she met the dark eyes bent upon her 
she blushed and hesitated. 

‘You do Madame de Chautebriand injustice, 
sire,” answered the husband, with a bitter smile, 
‘“*I myself can bear witness for her that she came 





not reluctantly or unwillingly.” 


the haughty nobleman turned upon him. 

‘Unwind these jewels, Adele, they press 
heavily upon my brow, and it is aching, aching 
fearfully with all this light and glare,” and as 
she spoke, she sank wearily upon a low seat 
before the tall mirror. She spoke not of the 
terrible weight pressing so heavily upon her 
heart, crushing all the bright hopes and love 
dreams of her young life, but the girl as she un- 
wound those beautiful tresses marked her shiver, 
pressing her hand to her brow, as if she would 
fain re-call what had passed. ‘‘Give me my 
mantle, Adele, and then leave me. I am very 
weary, too weary to sleep, I would rest here 
awhile,” and throwing a light mantle of velvet 
over the long floating night-robe of the young 
countess, they left her. 

Still at intervals a note of music found its way 
into that luxurious dressing-room, but it moved 
not her who sat with her head bowed upon the 
low dressing-table before her, the white fingers 
straying amid the golden tresses loosened from 
their confinement. After a long time @ faint 
echoing tread sounded in the corridor, and the 
girl sprang up brushing back her hair, with 
flushing cheeks turned toward the door; but the 
step passed on. Then her lip quivered, and she 
threw herself once more within her seat, while a 
shower of tears fell through the slender fingers, 
bathing the glowing flowers upon the carpet. 
For a while she wept, then she dashed aside her 
tears, and raising her head looked long upon the 
pale face and tear-stained features which the 
mirror threw back; but as she looked there came 
a faint color; slow and faint it came at first, but 
it gradually deepened to a crimson glow—the 
blue eyes flashed, the coral lips wreathed them- 
selves into a haughty smile, while the crimson 
mantle fell far backward with the tremulous 
heaving of the white bosom, and she sprang up 
not now to listen with smiling lip for the coming 
footstep, but to gaze upon the image so radiant 
in beauty before her. The serpent was uncoiling 
itself in its glittering beauty, winding its deadly 
coils fast about the heart chilled and thrown back 
upon itself. The jeweled hands grasped convul- 
sively the snowy folds of her dress, and the eyes 
beamed with haughty defiance as she whispered, 
‘“‘scorned by thou,” was it an angel that whis- 
pered, ‘‘father of thy child,” and hushed the 
defiant word upon her lip, that caused her to 
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shudder and turn away, wa® it a holy memory 
that fell like dew upon the burning heart, quench- 
ing the fiery glow upon the cheek, dimming the 
mother’s eye with tears? ‘‘ Anne,” came slowly 
from her quivering lips, and throwing aside the 
rich mantle, her white robe floating about her 
she passed onward to the chamber beyond. It 
was flooded with the silver light of the moon:— 
and where the closing door hid the light, the 
perfume, and the glare of the dressing-room, the 
young countess knelt meekly down by the lofty 
couch with its snowy drapery, and burying her 
face within the pillows, prayed humbly and fer- 
vently for pardon and strength. 

Through the closely shrouded casement there 
stole a golden beam, shedding a faint, tremulous 
light throughout the sleeping chamber of Fran- 
coise de Foix. It had none of the gorgeous magni- 
ficence of the dressing-room. But the soft, snowy 


wees 


raised herself upon her pillow, and brushing back 
the drapery, looked wonderingly around, but as 
} the music died away there arose the murmur of 
gay voices, then a loud, joyous laugh, and Fran- 





coise smiled an answering smile, and folding her 

dressing-gown about her, crossed to the window, 
} gathering back a fold of the curtain. The whole 
; court beneath her casement was alive with cour- 

tiers and gaily dressed grooms. But the glance 
} of Francoise de Foix rested alone upon the ter- 
{ race directly before her, upon which stood the 
; king with a group of gentlemen by his side. The 
symmetry of his tall figure displayed by the dark 
hunting-dress which he wore, the long, white 
} plume in his cap floating back from the broad, 
} high brow, beneath which gleamed the eyes now 
soft and lustrous as woman’s, and now flashing 
bright and haughtily on all around him, and just 
back of him stood the Count de Chautebriand, 





silk of the curtains floating about the tall bed} his pale cheek and clouded brow contrasting only 
and lofty casements, with their sweeping silver } too plainly with the courtly bearing of his joyous 
fringes; the soft velvet-like carpet of a delicate } sovereign, and Francoise murmured sorrowfully, 
cream color, with bunches of blue violets and} ‘‘Jean.” Just then the king turned toward the 
erimson lilies with their long green leaves; heavy ? silent nobleman by his side, speaking with a cour- 
cushions of velvet, white as new-fallen snow, with | teous manner and pleasant smile. Involuntarily 
a bouquet of bright blossoms wrought with rare both raised their glance to the casement above, 
skill thereon, all was in exquisite accordance with { and there stood the young countess herself gazing 
the beauty of the lovely dreamer, who lay with } down upon them. Instantly the plumed cap swept 
her head pillowed upon one slender arm, the} the ground, and a warm, glowing smile lighted up 
long golden hair escaping from the delicate lace } the monarch’s features. With a hurried, tremu- 
of her night-cap, and half veiling her young face. } lous wave of her hand the lady dropped the cur- 





That she had passed a restless night was appa- 
rent from the silken counterpane falling in snowy 
billows about her, while one white hand, all the 
whiter from the contrast of the heavy ring thereon, 
grasped with a convulsive effort the costly lace 
fringing the soft pillow. ‘Jean, Jean,” she mur- 
mured softly, then passionately, while two or three 
heavy tears stole through the silken lashes, and 
she clasped the drapery yet tighter within her 
hand, but even as she wept a smile stole over the 
lovely features, then a blush which dried the 
falling tears so deep and warm its hue, and she 
turned restlessly upon her pillow, murmuring 
half aloud, ‘‘the king.” Was the monarch’s glance 
haunting her even then?—was the music of a 
monarch’s voice lingering yet upon her ear that 
she murmured, “sire,” yet once again? 

Just then the door of the dressing-room opened, 
and the blue-eyed Adele came in with a bouquet 
of rare blossoms, placing them with a faint smile 
upon her lip within the marble vase of the sleeper’s 
couch. Then she gathered back the curtains, 
smiled fondly and admiringly upon the beauti- 
fal one and turned away: but scarcely had the 
door closed upon her, when stealing through the 
shrouded casements there arose from below a 
burst of music swelling full and rich upon the 
morning air. With the first note the sleeper 


tain between them, but not until she had caught 
Francis’ beaming smile, and the cold, contemptu- 
ous glance of her husband. With a low, deep 
sigh she turned away, but her cheek no longer 
flushed, nor her eye dimmed, she was learning 
to feel and subdue her anguish, a bitter and a 
dangerous lesson to learn thus early in life. 
‘Your cheek is even paler than it was last 
night, sweet lady: I fear me our court air will 
rob you of your bloom,” said the pleasant voice 
of Adele, as she arranged the last fold of her 
mistress’ riding-habit, looking up to the beau- 
tiful face gleaming out from beneath the heavy 
plume of the velvet riding-cap of the same dark 
hue. ‘Are you ill?” There was something irre- 
sistibly winning in the girl’s manner, and already 
the lady began to take a deep interest and plea- 
sure in her new attendant, therefore she did 
not even attempt to hide the tears that were 
gathering within her eyes. Vain, futile had the 
effort have been, for they succeeded each other in 
‘rapid succession, until at last, unable to conquer 
her grief, the unhappy girl bowed her face within 
her hands, weeping bitterly. Through the case- 
ment there came the murmur of gay voices, the 
pealing music, and the neighing of horses, as the 
royal train gathered within the court for the 
morning chase; and over all rested the glad, 
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warm sunlight, and there with joy and light sur- 
rounding her, stood the young wife in her pas- 
sionate grief. 

For many moments Adele gazed sorrowfully 
upon her, then she glided past into the chamber 
beyond, and in a moment re-appeared with the 
flowers which she had placed there. ‘I do not 
think, lady, that you have yet looked upon them,” 
she said, softly, placing them within her hand. 
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‘‘ Thine, sire, thing” and with trembling wae 
she drew it forth. ‘I beseech your pardon, my 
liege, I thought, I fancied it was from———” 

‘Jean, you would say, madame,” asked the 
king, and Francoise de Foix bowed her head in 
assent. There was a slight tinge of bitterness 
mingling with the mocking tones of the king’s 
voice as he continued, ‘‘you deemed it a token 
from the recreant Count of Chautebriand, and 











They were bright, fragrant flowers, and as their ; forgetting his coldness you have cherished this 
breath floated upward, the girl whispered, ‘‘he { frail flower, but that its leaves may strew the 
sent them to you, lady,” and Francoise brushed ground when you learn that the hand of Francis 
back her falling tears, pressing them eagerly | { gathered it for love-of your bright eyes,” and he 
to her lips for a moment. She held them there pointed to the white leaves strewn upon the green 
inhaling their perfume with a brightening glance, j turf. When he first spoke, the lady had raised 
but the voices beneath her window rose louder } herself proudly erect, gathering up the bridle as 
as the train formed about the monarch, and has- { if she would fain leave his side, monarch though 
tily snatching one white dewy bud from the rest, } he was, who blended recreant and Chautebriand; 
she thrust it within the belt of the dress and { but when he spoke of coldness her hand dropped 
turned away. { the bridle, the fair head sunk upon the heaving 
Far and wide the forest of Bouglue echoed to } bosom, and as he ceased, a heavy tear fell glit- 
the music and the tumult of the chase. As one } tering upon his hand as it rested upon her bridle. 
by one each gay rider rode onward, a solitary Memory was busy with unkindness. Low, scorn- 
rider lingered on the way, reining her spirited | { ful words still lingered on her ear. What wonder 
horse beneath the shadow of a stately tree. Weary } ; then when the warm heart grew cold, when the 
and wretched, Francoise de Foix paused to wipe { young spirit yearned in its desolation for human 
away the starting tear, the white blossom droop- | sympathy and love, that it thrilled to the music 
ing in her belt. of that low voice whispering, “grieve not, m’amie, 
‘‘ We should blush for the chivalry of our court, ; grieve not,” that for one wild, delirious moment 
were we not only too grateful for that neglect by ; the sunshine of that smile veiled all the cold, 
which we ourself may profit,” fell upon her ear ' dark shadows gathering about her, that the beau- 
in the sweet, low tones of Francis the First, and ; tiful, the worshipped, but fearfully lonely girl 
with a warm blush Francoise de Foix raised her ; turned with an answering smile to the graceful 
eyes to the king. ‘What, weeping, fair lady— } one by her side, eloquent was the glance, so full 
» Weeping at Chambard. Are you already pining ; of admiration and tenderness which met her own. 
for Brittany? Methinksmy Lord deChautebriand } The sunlight wavered on the green turf as it 
forgets himself when he leaves his beautiful wife | ' stole through the leafy canopy above; the distant 
thus sorrowful and alone. We will ride up and | {music mingled with the gay song of birds: but 
chide him,” he said, gaily, but with his glance ; over all there fell a dim cloud, darkness was 
bent steadily upon her. ; closing around her, the graceful form wavered 
‘‘Nay, sire, with your permission I will not in- in the saddle, and Francoise de Foix would have 
trude,” she answered, somewhat haughtily. ‘‘I | fallen apon the outstretched arm of the king, but 
pray your pardon, sire, but I would fain rest here suddenly soft and clear above the music floated 
awhile in the shade.” ; the plaintive cry of a wild-bird, and Francoise de 
«‘Ah, you have ridden far, dear lady, to-day, ; Foix raised herself erect with new-born strength, 
boldly as the best of us, and I too am weary of ‘ shook the bridle free from the hand which held 
the sunlight and the chase. On my knighthood, | it, and bounded recklessly and wildly away: what 
fair Countess of Chautebriand,” and the monarch roused the woman’s spirit, piercing even the deaf- 
bent low in his saddle as his glance rested upon { ness of the fainting ear? It was the same low 
the drooping flowers within her belt. ‘On my | carol which had floated through the chamber 
knighthood, fair Countess of Chautebriand,’”’ and | sacred to maternal love, when the young mother 
he bent down until the plume within his cap { soothed her infant girl to sleep with her sweet 
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mingled with the mane of the lady’s horse, as 
with his lips he touched the little hand which 
held the bridle, “every prince in Christendom 
may envy Francis of France. I had scarce dared 


to hope, fair lady, that you would thus grace this 
frail token of my regard,” and he pointed to the ‘ 
drooping bud. 


‘mockery of the woodland bird. 
For more than a moment the king’s glance 
‘ rested upon the slender form speeding so wildly 
‘over the greensward. Then a smile, very faint, 
; but fall of exultation wreathed his lip, and he 
| Sprang lightly to the ground, gathering up the 
| rose-leaves upon the ground, thrust them within 
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his bosom, murmuring half aloud, ‘beautiful 
Francoise.” . Scarcely had the words left his lip 
when the loud blast of a bugle rang through the 
forest, and the chase swept by. More than one 
plumed cap bowed low as the king stood forth; 
but the stateliest of them all bent his flashing 
eye sternly on the monarch, and still haughtily 
erect rode onward, deigning no courtly salutation 


words as false, as soft as ever won the love of 
woman, or broke the heart of man. 


the wild boar paused upon the threshold, his burn- 
ing eyes glaring upon the slight figure before 
him. His bloody tusks were covered with foam. 
A moment and he raised himself for his fatal 
leap, while once more the blue eyes wandered to 
a rigid form in the distance: ere they drooped a 
thrilling cry of joy swept upward to the vaulted 
ceiling, as the animal rolled in its death struggle 





trusty steel of the king yet quivering within its 


heart. ‘Give way, gentlemen, give way, do you 





to him who lingered in the greenwood, coining | close to the very feet of Francoise de Foix, the 
; 


From each embayed window, from every hang- ; not see that she has but fainted,” and the king, 
ing balcony overlooking the spacious court of the jas he spoke, waved back the crowd gathering 
Chateau of Chambard, rang forth gay peals of ; about her, as upon his own arm he bore her to a 
laughter, as the royal court looked down one : couch within the recess of an open window. Had 
sunny morning upon an imprisoned boar, mad- ; the monarch but won a life to desecrate it, that 
dened by spear and arrow, rushing wildly to and ‘ thus he bowed himself low until his heavy plume 
fro in the closed and guarded court beneath. ; swept the blanched cheek, while his breath 

“On my honor, ma mignon, his rage issuperb,” ; warmed the cold lips, with his impassioned 
said the king to the beautiful Duchess of »$ words awaking Francoise de Foix from that 
Within the embrasure of the window in which } breathless, dreamless sleep? 
he stood, that unimpeded she might behold the} Paralyzed with terror, the wretched Count de 
gigantic efforts which the foaming animal was ’ Chautebriand had stood, the whole length of the 
making to overleap the high barrier around. ‘ saloon intervening between himself and her who 
The dark eyes of Margaret Valois flashed, and ‘he deemed his false, yet still fondly loved wife. 
her cheek crimsoned with excitement. The {He met not the imploring glance which sought 
glowing beauty of his young sister riveted the his own, the stateliest form in France intervened 
glance of Francis, and he ran his eye over that ; between them, he only knew a king arose to con- 
crowded saloon, asking himself if in the many ; quer and subdue. 
gathered there, there was another as lovely. Not; One might have heard that stern heart beat 
an eye, however bright, outshone those by his ; when the dead boar bounded to his idol’s feet. 





* side, and his glance wandered round until it fell ; Though he stirred not, his gasping breath told of 


upon a girlish figure somewhat apart from the } the deadly fear which held him captive. But 
rest, with her hands clasped wearily upon her } when the plume of Francis swept that uncon- 
knee, as she sat there taking no part in the gaiety ' scious cheek ere it rose, he stood beside them, 
and excitement of the scene, her blue eyes rest- { while fierce words and bitter came struggling to 
ing upon one who stood amid a group of gentle- { his lip for utterance. But a sovereign’s glance 
men with folded arms and gloomy brow. No eye} was upon him. His lord stood before him, and 
but that of Francoise de Foix was so lustrous ; his eye alone spoke the deadly hate swelling 
with feeling, no glance in that glittering train ; within him. 
sought another’s so full of timid love, the youngest The curtain fluttered in the breeze, the droop- 
ing lashes were raised, and the eyes of Francoise 


bride there smiled not as softly upon her lord. 

There was a long‘prolonged burst of merriment ! rested upon her husband for a moment wonder- 
as the boar made yet another futile effort for tingly and dreamily: then as memory came back, 
freedom, but the king’s glance was riveted. Just the slender fingers which he held struggled for 
then there was a heavy crash, as though the ; freedom; and with a faint shudder the blue eyes 
oaken panels of the outer door were shattered, ; were turned away, turned but to beam soft and 
and every one rose up with paling cheek. A } bright upon the king. For the first time those lips 
moment’s silence succeeded, followed by one uni- ; smiled upon him with gratitude and affection. 
versal cry of terror, as a rushing step was heard ; Ere that smile had faded the Count de Chaute- 
coming up the broad stairway. A fearful bound ; briand had left them. His very intensity of feel- 
Within the corridor, and statue-like and rigid ; ing had aleniated the gentle and loving heart 
grew each breathing form—a hot, fierce breath ; devoted to him. 
stirred the silken drapery veiling the entrance, ; ‘Gone, Adele, gone,” gasped forth the horror- 
and a solitary being, a woman, young and in- {struck and deserted wife, when she learned the 
effably beautiful, stood up gazing wildly upon ‘ departure of the Count de Chautebriand for Brit- 
the fluttering drapery before her. Like the calm } tany, ‘‘ gone, leaving me here and alone, no fare- 
of a coming tempest sank the hush of silence { well, no promise to return: abandoned by thee 
along that lofty hall. As the curtain floated back, ‘at last, Jean. Leave me, girl, do you presume 
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to look upon my anguish?” Hertoneswere harsh; ‘‘Admit her at once,” and once more he sank 
and stern, so unlike her usual soft, low utterance } back upon the couch, but not until he had glanced 
that the girl shrank back half in fear, but even toward a tall mirror before him, while he ran his 
as she spoke she sank down upon a seat, her ; jeweled fingers through his long, perfumed locks, 
head drooping low upon her bosom. ‘“‘His majesty will admit you,” fell upon his 

‘‘Nay, I cannot leave thee thus, dear lady,” } ear in the boy’s voice. The next moment the 
and the girl went up to her, kneeling down by } curtain was gathered back, then fell with a low 
her side, pressing her lips fondly to those cold } rustle to the floor as the door was closed, and a 
fingers, murmuring sadly, ‘‘oh! how can I com- } lady closely muffled would have knelt before the 


fort thee.” king, but he anticipated her by rising and taking 
“‘Comfort, Adele, comfort, alas! you little } her hand within his own. 
know how desolate, how wretched I have be- } *¢Sire, I have a boon to beseech of thee,” her 


come, and I—I was so gay, so joyous ere I came } voice was low and tremulous, and Francis smiled 
hither. I must go home, Adele, none here care as he gently withdrew the heavy veil, and looked 
for the unhappy Francoise; every hour I linger } upon the burning cheek and sparkling eyes of 
in this royal palace adds a fresh drop of bitter- } Francoise de Foix. 

ness to the cup already full to overflowing. Yes,} «It is granted, sweet lady, ere it is asked,” 
we will go, girl; speak low that none may hear } answered the king, in his softest tones, ‘save it 
us,” and she glanced around with a strange ‘be to leave us, and we will not think Francoise 
sparkle in her eyes. ‘‘Do you love me, Adele?” } de Foix will be thus ungenerous toward her. 

she said. ‘‘Pardon me, sire, but on my bended knee,” 

“Better than life,” answered the girl, passion- | and she knelt at his feet in despite of his efforts 
ately. to prevent her, ‘‘on my knee I would beseech it 

“Well, in the morning early we will go; you} of thee.” 
will help me, will you not, Adele, to my little ‘¢To leave me, Francoise ?”’ asked the low voice. 
Anne, my child, you will take me, Adele?” But she continued unheeding him, 

«Yes, dear lady,” she said, soothingly, for she} ‘I have a child, sire, an idolized child, the only 
began to fear that the troubled spirit was wan- }. living thing I may now love without *shame or 
dering. ‘But will it not be better to wait, } guilt—this day I have been scorned and deserted. 
madame, until you can see the king, he is your; Make the life you have preserved, sire, a desira- 


friend ?—why not trust to him?” ble one; give me my child, my darling child, or 
‘*Ah!” and the young countess started up, } I shall die, my heart is breaking.” 

speaking hurriedly, ‘you shall go to him and} ‘+My poor Francoise, you do indeed look ill. 

tell him that I must see him.” } Would the power were mine to grant your prayer, 
“To-night?” questioned the girl. but sovereign though I am, I have no power to 
“‘Yes, now, dear Adele, I cannot rest until I} separate the child from its father.” 

have his promise.” } «Ts this true, sire?” and the young mother 
“T fear that they will not admit me; had we raised her eyes to his with a glance which should 


2 
not better wait until morning,” she said, hesita- } have shamed those false lips into silence, but he 


tingly, for in her own heart she doubted whether } answered, 

Francis would permit her to leave the court. } «Would lady it were not, I cannot bear to see 
“Then I will go myself, Adele, he cannot re-{ thee grieve thus,” and he looked tenderly down 

fuse me; wrap this mantle about me. Why do upon the youthful sufferer. 

you tremble, girl, do you not see how calm I ‘¢Can the innocent suffer thus?” murmured the 

am?” She was indeed calm, but it was a strange } unhappy one, ‘‘a wife, and deserted—a mother, 

and unnatural composure of manner. and childless, how young—how young to be thus 
Alone in his dressing-room sat the monarch. } lone and desolate.” 

He had dismissed his attendants, and with a “No longer desolate or unloved if you will, 

dreamy smile upon his lip, his head pillowed } Francoise,” said the royal tempter. Once more 

upon the silken cushions of the luxurious couch } she raised her eyes to his, and again they were 

upon which he reclined, he lay dreaming of the ; eloquent with emotion. 

beautiful Countess of Chautebriand, when the; ‘‘I must leave thee—leave thee, sire,” came 

drapery which veiled the entrance was with- } slowly from her lips, but she trembled in every 

drawn, and a favorite page entered, falling re- } limb. 

verently upon his knee before him. The browof;} ‘Leave me for one who looked unmoved upon 

Francis darkened as he looked upon the intruder, } you in that fearful hour this morn?” and the 

but when he said, ‘‘a lady crayes admittance, } wily pleader shuddered as if the very recoliec- 

sire,” his brow cleared, his eyes flashed, and he } tion of her danger had power to move him thus. 

answered, } Before her vision once more passed that morning 
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hour—again she looked upon the motionless form ; her hand fell wearily upon her knee, the soft 
of him who should have saved the life which { notes of a flute rose and died away beneath her 
she had consecrated to him—again she saw a } window, and she sprang impetuously up, the 
monarch rushing wildly between herself and a } jewels yet flashing amid her wreathing curls. 
fearful death. She turned toward him, he was i Gathering back the curtain she looked down with 
kneeling at her feet with pleading glance and } frowning brow upon the intruder, as he sang in 
quivering lip. Her glance met his—the whole } a voice of almost unearthly sweetness, one of the 
world faded into nothingness, she stretched forth | impassioned songs of the day. That voice of 
her hand toward him. The next moment she f siamo had thrilled many a woman’s heart, but 
shrank back, gazed wildly upon that slender j its pathos touched not the soul of her who lis- 
hand where gleamed a ring, the signet-ring. For ;tened. For a moment she gazed upon the tall 
one moment she looked upon it, the next, and it ; form and handsome face, over which streamed 
lay upon the floor crushed beneath her feet. A {the light from her casement as he lifted his 
wild, exultant smile flitted over the features of } velvet cap, casting it at his feet when the drapery 
the one who knelt a monarch at her feet. was gathered back, and even in that uncertain 

““M’amie,” he whispered, fondly, and the de- } light she beheld the grateful smile which lighted 
secrated hand fell softly upon his arm. Was it ; up his countenance, but she frowned upon him 
but her own guilty fancy, or did the night-wind } waving him haughtily away. 
as it brushed heavily against the casement frame ‘“‘Not while the light streams from my lady’s 
itself into that one word, once so sweet and holy, ‘ casement, and her shadow lingers on the curtain, 
now so fearful? ‘Anne, Anne,” it sighed, and } not while the night lends me her mantle, until 
the fallen one even in that hour of delirious joy } the day dawns will I keep my watch content but 
knew how frail a thing it was. ‘to look upon the cage which holds the prisoned 

Sigh and murmur on thy way, oh, whispering bird,” came up in soft, impassioned tones from 
night-wind, thou hast awakened a never-dying { below. For a moment the lady paused irreso- 
remorse, thou hast wounded to death an erring ; lute, then bending down, she spoke in low and 
heart. ; hurried tones, 

Years, long years have passed since the Coun- } Would you ruin me, peril my whole future 
tess of Chautebriand, just blushing into her seven- ; happiness by this mad passion, Bonnivet? Go, I 
teenth summer, shrank shivering away from. the ‘ beseech of you, already you have annoyed his 
murmur of the night-wind in the royal palace of majesty by your presumption.” 

Chambard. Once more, as in other years, she “* Ay, is it presumption to love the Countess of 
presses her hands upon her ears, as if she would Chautebriand?” he answered, bitterly. Again 
fain shut out the music at intervals pealing ; the lady paused, but nowit was to press her hand 
through the corridor. She sits within her dress- } heavily upon her heart, while the voice which 





ing-room more gorgeous, more luxurious than of | 
old; for the lavish hand of Francis has woven 
with jewels the dark bonds which holds his pri- 
soner captive. With the mantle of regal wealth 
he would veil from his captive’s memory the 


‘ 


answered him was full of anguish. 

‘Will you not now retire, M. de Bonnivet, now 
that your errand is performed, and you have in- 
sulted one whom you profess to regard?” 

‘‘Pardon me, madame, forgive me beautiful 
Francoise, it is Bonnivet’s love that makes him 








once happy, the now terrible past. Flowers 
blushed and budded in tall, graceful vases of 
Parian marble. The very curtains were looped { you 
with garlands of rare exotics, shedding their} ‘You ask that which I have no power to grant. 
fragrance around. ; Will you not now retire, unless you would indeed 
No longer folds of snowy silk draped the lofty } force me to appeal to the king?” and once more 
walls, long waves of crimson and gold now tum- ; she stood haughtily erect. 
bled in the perfumed air, and in the glare of the “The king, ah, Bonnivet envies him not, beau- 
wax tapers, in all that light and splendor sat ; tiful Francoise; you love me, or I were power- 
Francoise de Foix in the full bloom of woman- } less to move you thus,” and he laughed a low, 
hood, in the perfection of her beauty. mocking laugh. Ere it ceased the curtain fell be- 
But the rich lashes drooped not as of old, the } tween them, and Francoise de Foix threw herself 
eyes were brighter, for the burning glances of } upon the floor weeping bitterly. For a moment 
the profligate noblemen who worshipped their | all was silent, then something brushed heavily 
sovereign’s idol, had dried up all the heart’s dew ; against the curtain and it floated back, while a 
once veiling their radiance, even as their impas- { bouquet of roses, fresh culled and glittering with 
sioned words had seared the very soul once so } dew, fell at her feet. An instant and with crim- 
pure and sensitive. The girlish figure had be- {son cheek she stood erect, crushing the flowers 


unjust; smile only once upon me and I will leave 


” 


* ¢ome fuller, more voluptuous in its beauty. As {beneath her foot. Just then the door opened 
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softly, and Francis himself entered, pausing as 


his glance fell upon her, but the next moment, 
and he advanced to her side, and laid his hand 
upon her arm, speaking ere she was yet aware 
of his presence. 

‘*What grieves thee thus, Francoise?” With a 
slight start she looked up, and the light faded 
from her eye, the angry flush from her cheek, 
and a tear trembled upon the long lashes as she 
looked mournfully upon him. For a moment the 
monarch’s glance rested almost sternly upon her, 
but she stood fearless in her love before him, and 
he bent down crushing the tear upon her cheek 
with his lips, murmuring, ‘‘what has grieved 
thee, m’amie?”’ 

*¢T would beseech a boon of thee, sire,” she an- 
swered, sadly. 

‘‘Refused I ever one that your sweet voice 
prayed of me, darling?’ How fond and soft those 
tones, those tones which had won her in her hour 
of misery to worship him who held her yet a cap- 


tive at his side. Darling! how easy a task it was } 


to know no will but his when that word born of 
love sounded in her ear. 

‘‘Sire, you have not smiled upon me through 
all this weary day.” 

**Look, am I not smiling upon you now?” 

“Ah, and my spirit grows warm in the sun- 


shine. Oh, I would teach thee ever thus to smile : 


upon me.” 

“It were a sweet lesson, Francoise, you will 
find me a docile pupil; but tell me what you 
would ask of me? Speak, darling, I listen.” 

**Send away the Admiral de Bonnivet, sire.” 

‘*Ah, madame!” and the king dropped the 
hand which he held, and drew a step backward 
with a gathering frown. 

‘Nay, you shall not frown upon me—do you 
not see how you distress me?” and tears filled 
her eyes, ‘you shall first listen to me as you 
promised, and I will tell you all, though it be a 
bitter thing to speak of scorn and insult offered 
to one’s self. Sire, this night, beneath my very 
window, the Admiral de Bonnivet has presumed 
to bring hither his passion, mocking my affection 
for yourself. Will you permit this?—will you 
allow them to add pollution to an already dis- 
honored name, to bandy the name of Francoise 
de Foix?—and shall my love for your majesty be 
made the jest of Bonnivet and his friends?” and 
she paused with burning cheeks and sparkling 
eyes. 

‘‘A dishonored name, Francoise?” asked the 
king, reproaehfully. 

‘* Ah, fearfully so, sire, but with your love I 
can. bear it.” 

There was unutterable love and devotion in that 
low voice, and base as he had been it touched the 
very soul of her listener. As she ceased he raised 


her hand to his lips reverently as he might have 
done a queen’s. The purity of the woman’s heart 
was not all gone, still there was one green spot 
; left amid the ruins where flowers might yet spring 
{into being. Still in the glory of her love, in the 
¢ adulation of a monarch, she forgot not that she 
; had fallen, and even while she clung to that love 

for which she had sacrificed all else, memory up- 
$ braided, her remorse slumbered not. 

‘¢To-morrow, Francoise,” said the king, ‘‘ Bon- 
nivet leaves the court.” 

The morning came, and the royal train gathered 
within the saloon for the chase, while the court 
filled with the horses and their grooms, and the 
murmur of gay voices rose louder. But Fran- 
coise de Foix lingered in the embrasure of a win- 
dow awaiting the coming of the king, who stood 
conversing with Margaret Valois. The plume 
within her cap just kissed the delicate cheek 
sweeping backward over the graceful shoulder. 
; The beautiful eyes were full of dreamy thought, 
and one white ungloved hand toyed listlessly with 
the velvet buttons of her boddice. 

Moment after moment. went by, and the king 
came not, but she was content to stand there in 
the warm sunlight with the murmur of his voice 
falling upon her ear, although the drooping cur- 
tains hid him from her view. But suddenly the 
little hands wreathed themselves convulsively 
together, and with cheeks cold and white as 
marble, lips tightly compressed lest her gasping 
breath betrayed her presence, she listened to 
words, which brief and reckless as they were, 
struck home to the very soul of that mute listener. 

‘* And it was you that won the fair Countess of 
Chautebriand hither from the shades of Brittany. 
I think I now remember a romantic tale of a ring 
which alone had the power to win the lady hither, 
was it not?” questioned the voice of the Admiral 
de Bonnivet. 

‘Ah, and little doth the proud beauty dream 
that to myself alone is she indebted for her pre- 
sent state, as little as I myself dreamed when I 
sent her the false, but magic ring, that I was 
bringing one to the court to queen it thus above 
us; they tell me she has scorned your suit too, 
Bonnivet,” said M. de Guise. 

“* Ay, bitterly, and for that love ere the day- 
light fades I must away, the king has desired 
my absence from the court, but she shall rue in 
agony the hour that she spurned me. When we 
again meet the idol will have fallen, a brighter 
star is rising on the court of Francis.” 

Ere the words died upon his lip the curtain 
swept far back, and with the same deadly pallor 
upon her cheek, Francoise de Foix stood before 
them, but not upon the one who was prophecying 
her ‘fall with words of fierce passion, fell those 
eyes filled with all the anguish of an outraged 
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spirit, but upon him who had betrayed her. As 
she stood there memory wandered back through 
long years, and looked upon the young spirit so 
joyous and so pure. Low and fearfully calm was 
the voice with which she addressed him, when 
you looked upon the graceful form quivering with 
passion fierce and bitter as ever swayed the spirit 
of womanhood, contrasting so strangely with her 
wonted gentleness. 

«And was it you, M. de Guise, that aimed that 
arrow at the heart of Francoise de Foix? Know 
that the arrow so recklessly sped wounded to 
death a heart purer, nobler than your own false 
spirit can conceive of. Know that in God’s sight 
and my own, you are guiltier than he who has 
imbued his hand in kindred blood, for you have 
sought to destroy an immortal spirit.”” And with 
a step slower, heavier than it ever was before, 
she turned from the side of the startled noble- 


man, gathering up her robe that it might not | 


touch him as she passed, as if there were pollu- 
tion in his very presence. 

Once more within the recess of an embayed 
window in the stately palace of Chambard, stood 
Francoise de Foix with the golden light falling 
through the richly painted glass upon her as 
she stood erect, the glittering folds of her dress 
sweeping to the tapestried floor. 

Thinner and paler than when we last looked 
upon it is the fair face; but with that proud con- 


sciousness of her own loveliness, which one so | 


beautiful and worshipped as she had been could 


but possess, she never dreamed of condescending ‘ 
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was passing onward, when suddenly a shadow 
lay on the sunlit floor before him, and Jeoking 

up he beheld Francoise de Foix as she advanced 
;a@ step from the recess. A sweet asking smile 
} flitted over the beautiful face as the monarch’s 
} glance rested upon her, and for the first time for 
; many days he smiled faintly upon her, advancing 
Sto her side as she sank back leaning heavily 
t aghinet the closed casement, with a quick, hur- 
‘ried motion of his hand the king loosened the 
; silken curtain, while its folds fell low, screening 
{that pale face from the curious glances bent 
‘ upon it. 
;  ‘*Look up, m’amie,” he whispered, in low tones, 
‘ lifting caressingly the mass of golden curls shad- 
‘ing the sad face, and looking into those mourn- 
: ful eyes. ‘Are you ill, my bright-eyed one, that 
{ your graceful limbs quiver thus like an aspen 
} leaf?” 
| It was weeks, nay, months since he had thus 
{addressed her, and while once more the color 
‘came glowing to her cheek, she bowed her head 
‘ upon the hands clasped within her own, bathing 
} them with her tears. 
‘‘Hush, darling, hush; nay, never weep thus 
| bitterly, or we shall have the attention of the 
‘whole court upon us,” and as he spoke, Francis 
gently raised the drooping head, adding, ‘‘I must 
‘ leave thee, forget this silly emotion, Francoise,” 
‘ and he would have turned away, but she laid her 
‘ hand upon his arm, and forcing back the tears 
which would have fain flowed fast and free, look- 
ing up imploringly, she prayed, 


to hide the ravages which grief was making in} ‘Not yet—go not yet, sire, I will be very 
her beauty, by those artg so well known to the | calm, do not fear me; I will choke back these 
ladies of the French court. But though her } tears though they stifle me,” and she pressed 
cheek had lost something of its fulness and its } her hand heavily upon her heart, while her 
rich bloom, she had perhaps never in her most veice was low, almost indistinct with emotion. 
brilliant hour looked more fascinating than on } ‘‘Francis, you have forgotten all your old love 
that sunny morn with her pale cheeks, and large ! for me, it is passing away.” It was rare, very 
lustrous eyes dewy with unshed tears, as they } rare that she addressed him thus, only in mo- 
rested on the king, as with his cap in his hand, { ments like this when the heart, the human, 
its long plume trailing the floor, he came slowly rouses itself in all its power, is the world and 
up that crowded saloon, a faint smile on his lip, ; its forms forgotten. When she called him Francis 
his heavily fringed lids drooping over the dark } he knew that she was deeply moved; once every 
hazel orbs so laughing in their beauty, as they } nerve had thrilled to hear himself thus addressed, 








rested on the graceful forms bending reverently 
upon them. 
Nearer and nearer he came toward the spot 


‘where she stood, her hands tightly clasped, and 


trembling in everylimb. No longer fearless and 
happy, she waited his coming. The lip which 
had smiled upon her was forgetting his fond- 
ness; the tones of that musical voice had lost 
something of their sweetness, another ear was 
drinking in the music once all her own. But 
still hoping even against hope, she was strug- 
gling for that which was passing away. 

The king’s glance fell not upon her, and he 


4 
{ forever, she continued, “you are forgetting, sire, 


‘how terrible was the sacrifice I made for you— 


now a frown gathered on his brow, and he half 
averted his face: but she heeded it not, and draw- 
ing closer to his side, clasping his arm yet tighter 
with her little hand, as if she would cling to him 


terrible as that sacrifice, I fear me Francoise de 
Foix could again make it for the love of Francis 
of France.” 

“He will spare you that trouble, madame, 
you have taught him a lesson by which he will 
profit. Henceforth his love shall be given to those 
whose happiness will be saddened by no painful 
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memories, whose joy in his affection shall com- 
pensate them for all that they have lost, for her 
who has no vain regrets to weary me or make 
herself miserable.” 

Francoise de Foix had raised herself with his 
first words erect, listening with blanched cheeks. 
Once or twice she shivered, and her glance wan- 
dered restlessly to the court beneath, as if she 
would have fain dashed herself from that high 
window, down upon the sharp pavements beneath 
in the frenzy of despair, but once more when he 
ceased she spoke. . 

«¢ Ah, sire, do you think that there will be one 
who can love you more wholly than I have done? 
Oh, believe it not; have I mourned over the past 
when you smiled upon me; in your love has not 
the past and the future alike been forgotten? 
Have I ever craved the luxuries which your 
generous hand has showered upon me? Think 
you not had Francis of France woven a frail 
flower within my hair that I had not prized it as 
highly as the richest jewel that he has twined 
therein? Oh, not that you were her sovereign 
has Francoise de Foix loved you—not for the 
regal home you have given her; all, all here 
were idle pomp and glittering void without you. 
Remember, sire, how devotedly, how entirely I 
have loved you.” 

‘“‘With the exception of the Admiral de Bon- 
nivet,” he spoke carelessly. Weary of her tears j 
he sought but to leave her; he little knew how 
deep the arrow pierced which he so recklessly } 
aimed, he only knew that the low, pleading voice } 
was hushed, that the white fingers unclasped 
from his arm, and bending low to her who stood } 
mute in her anguish before him, he passed on- 
ward. Not many moments after a jeweled hand 
brushed back the drooping folds from before her, 








and the Countess of Chautebriand advanced into 
the saloon, the color all gone from her cheek, 
he long lashes drooping low over the eyes 
whose brightness had gone out forever. Slow 
and heavily fell the usually light footstep, and 
more than one looked up as the silken robe 
trailed slowly past. She had passed half way 
down the saloon, when a low, silvery laugh—a 
laugh of joy and gladness rang out upon the 
perfumed air of that luxurious saloon, and Fran- 
coise de Foix turned her glance in the direction 
from whence it came, and there bending down 
to the dark-eyed Anne de Heilly, stood the king 
with his love smile on his lip, and his eloquent 
glance bent upon her. Well Francoise de Foix 
knew the meaning of that glance, in the many 
gathered there whom he had smiled upon, she 
alone knew it in all its witchery and power, ay, 
and better than the young creature now basking 
in its light. Well had it have been for her had 





she have passed onward with averted glance, but’ 


now she had read all his new-born passion, all 
his forgetfulness of herself. 

For a moment the graceful form which had 
full oft crossed those halls the mistress of 4 
monarch’s heart, wavered while the breath came 
faintly to her lip. The trembling fingers clasped 
the rich chain woven with careless grace about 
the slender throat, as if even that light weight 
was oppressive. Just then a breath of air stole 
in through an open window, fresh from the dewy 
forest beyond; it kissed lovingly the pale cheeks 
and closing lids, and once more Francoise de 
Foix roused herself and passed onward. 

It was early day—a soft, warm summer morn- 
ing, and the tremulous rays of the rising sun 
quivered over dew-laden flowers, and rested on 
the forest boughs, while the sweet seng of the 
wild-bird floated out upon the silent air. 

Still through the shrouded casements of many 
a tall window struggled the expiring rays of the 
night-lamp, fading in the dawning light of day. 
From one casement alone the velvet drapery was 
withdrawn, and there sat a quiet watcher of the 
new-born day. But her’s had been a long and 
weary watch. She had sat there while the even- 
ing star arose and went out, through the long 
night, statue-like, with rigid features and labor- 
ing breath, her agonized glance bent upon the 
long row of windows looking forth from the 
monarch’s chamber. Suddenly her lips quivered, 
and she bent eagerly forward as a form emerged 
from the opposite wing and came slowly down 
the terrace, with his cap drawn low over his 
brow. But one glance suffered to tell the still 
watcher that it was Francis himself. For the 
first time the fingers unloosened their hold on 
the curtain, and there deep imbedded within the 
soft velvet was the print of four taper fingers. 
She smiled mournfully upon that agonized im- 
pressure; it told how great it had been, how 
terrible the struggle. Slowly, for she was weak 
and faint, she folded a mantle about her, covering 
the crushed robes of yesterday’s toilet, and open- 
ing the door, went forth. With folded arms and 
drooping head slowly down the terrace came the 
king. Close within the shadow of many trees 
was a bank blooming with flowers. Close by its 
side, with one slender arm weund about a tree for 
support, stood the wretched one, Francoise de 
Foix. The breeze wafted her robe to his side, 
her breath was almost upon his cheek ere he 
was aware of her presence. With a slight start 
and a glance full of displeasure, he looked upon 
the cold, pale face before him. 

‘*The Countess of Chautebriand, this pleasure 
was indeed unanticipated,” and with freezing 
courtesy the cap was raised from the royal brow. 

“‘T am here, sire, to crave one kindly word ere 
I go hence.” She spoke very low, as if she had 
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searce power for utterance. ‘Will you not; into beauty the dark oaken panels and draperies 
speak to me kindly, smile upon me once ere I } of that cold and silent chamber. As the daylight 
leave you forever?” faded and the gloom deepened, one with a pale, 
‘*Leave me,” he said. She started and clasped ; thin face rose up from her watch by the side of 
her hands, advancing a step to his side; but he } a couch, gathering back its dark and heavy cur- 
drew back, and lifting his cap, swept the green } tains. 
turf with its plume as he spoke. ‘‘The Countess}. Few would recognize the once joyous face of 
of Chautebriand will accept our thanks for the } Adele in that care-worn, devoted being; but the 
bright presence which has hitherto graced our } waning light rested upon one who lay there weak 
court. Farewell, Madame de Chautebriand.” ; and helpless, yet more sadly changed. Sorrow 
The lady’s form bowed low as the monarch’s hat } and remorse had worked a fearful havoc in the 
was re-placed, and with the same unmoved and } perfect beauty of that face. 
courteous bearing he passed onward. Fearfully attenuated, but still white and trans- 
Those dimmed but still beautiful eyes followed ; parent, one frail arm lay upon the pillow, over 
him until the last glimpse of his mantle was lost ; which fell a cloud of golden hair, as soft and 
amid the trees: then she too turned to go; but } luxuriant in its beauty as when jewels flashed 
when she unloosened her hold upon the tree and } amid its waves. 
took a step forward, she fell prone upon the} She was asleep and dreaming. Adele knew 
green bank, crushing the dewy flowers as she} by the faint smile creeping over the lip, that 
lay there utterly unconscious. Many moments} never smiled but in her dreams, when she mur- 
went by, when a light footstep drew near; then! mured, “Anne.” Adele had beheld it quiver 
a low troubled cry arose, and the girl, Adele, } more than once as she lay there in that lonely 
sank down beside that prostrate form, and raising } chamber, heart-broken but unrepining. She had 
the beautiful head laid it gently upon her knee, } seen it quiver as a distant laugh had at times 
smoothing back the damp hair, pressing her lips} sounded on her ear. But she knew it was the un- 
fondly to the cold brow. Gradually the eye-lids } conquerable emotion of the mother’s heart alone, 
unclosed, slowly consciousness came back to the } she knew no rebellious thought arose within 
unhappy woman; but still she lay there on the} her bosom against that stern will that held her a 
green turf in the deepening light of day, her; sorrowing captive in that gloomy room, where 
hands folded wearily on her bosom. ‘Will you; the distant music of her child’s laugh alone might 
not try and go in dear lady?” said Adele. But} fall upon her, mocking her with the happiness 
the beautiful sufferer only murmured mournfully, } ; which she had forfeited. As the smile faded from 
“Let me lay here—here where he has killed } her lip she awoke, and there was a feverish light 
me, and die.” in the blue eyes as she glanced toward Adele. 
Scarcely, however, had the low voice ceased,} ‘‘Does he knowI am dying?” she said, faintly. 
when there was a low chirping cry, and a bird) Adele bowed her head, and her tears fell fast 
lit on a spray of roses by her side: for a moment} upon the cold hand within her own. Don’t 
it glanced its bright eyes restlessly around, the } weep for me, love, I am very happy, and you 
next and it warbled forth a low, plaintive song. } will soon be free to go away from this grief and 
With the first note Francoise de Foix hushed her } gloom, bearing with you the knowledge of your 
breath, and all silent and motionless she lay lis- } last friend’s happiness.” 
tening to its wild melody. It was the song of a} She paused, and a faint color stole over her 
bird peculiar to Brittany, once only had she heard } cheek as a distant step fell upon her ear. She 
it since she left that fair home. Adele marked } brushed back the falling hair, listening intently 
the white lips quiver, and the tears gathering to the coming footsteps. 
slowly upon the drooping lashes, and still as if} She strove to rise from the pillow as the door 





inspired the bird sang on. She buried her face } ; opened, bnt strength came not at her bidding. 


within her hands and wept. Soft and cool over } Slowly two came forward and stood before her. 
the parched spirit fell those heaven-born tears The one a man, with a pale, stern face, and many 
of a mother’s love. a silver thread woven amid his dark locks; the 
In low whispered accents upon the summer air } other a girl, young and strangely beautiful, but 
arose the prayer above for pardon and strength. } her cheek was flushed, her bearing haughty, an 
The great battle of life had been fought; sick to | expression of unwonted sternness on her youth- 
death with the strife, the human heart was turn- } ful face, as she came so proudly forward. 
ing in contrition to its Maker, and with the ear- One wild, eloquent glance met her own, and 
nest prayer came strength and resignation. the color faded from the girl’s cheek; the blue 
Long the sunset lingered in the spacious cham- } eyes lost their light. The slender form quivered 
ber of an ancient but stately chateau in Brittany, } beneath that imploring glance. Tears gushed 
as if it fain with its bright beams would warm! to her eyes, and fell upon that upturned face. 
Vou. XIX.—10 
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‘‘Mother, my mother,” broke upon the terrible , Sunny brow; a smile of ineffable happiness stole 


“Anne.” She spoke but the one word, and the 


girl’s arms were wound about her. The cold lips ja 
were pressed in one long kiss upon her child’s { hushed forever. Francoise de Foix was dead. 


Renn 





2 over her countenance. 
‘¢ Mother, mother,’ 
ir, but the voice which had answered her wag 


stole out again upon the 
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BY CLARA MORETON. 





Sprrir of song! why droopest thou— 
Why foldest thou thy wing? 

Oh! rise anew within my breast, 
And strive to love and sing. 


Forget the ruined shrines of earth— 
The darksome cypress gloom, 

And stretch thy deep and searching gaze 
Beyond the dreary tomb. 


Thus shalt thou gather strength to rise 
Above this troubled life; 

Heedless of all its vain turmoil, 
And all its wounding strife. 


Thy steadfast eyes were fixed above; 
Serene as sunset glow, 

And joyous as the forest birds 
Thy songs would onward flow. 


ene eens 


No more thy grieving, mournful plaint 
Would echo in my breast, 

But tones of joy would ever chant 
My troubled thoughts to rest. 


Angels stoop low to bear thee up: 
Resigned unto their sway, 

Thy wings shall cleave the arching blue 
Beyond the mid-sun’s ray. 


Before the throne where seraphs bow— 
Beside the waters still, 

And through the pastures fresh and green 
Thou lt walk with them at will. 


Ah! blest be God that Hope, and Love, 
And Faith to us are given— 

Angels to lift our souls from earth, 
And give us dreams of Heaven. 


A LIFE IN THE WOODS FOR ME.—A SONG. 





BY J. A. TURNER. 





A ure in the woods for me, 

And a home where the eagle’s plume 
Sweeps majestical over the lea, 

Where the heath and the wild-flower bloom, 
Let me shoulder my rifle and go 

On my steed to the lair of the stag, 
Where the silvery rivulets flow, 

And the cataract leaps from the crag. 


~~ 


What sound is that borne on the blast? 


is the yell of my deep-scented hounds— 
They’re swift as the wind that goes past, 





Or the torrent that ragingly bounds, 


The stag hears the sound and is gone, 
My steed bows his neck as he snorts, 
And fly to the sound of my horn, 
My brindled and barking cohorts. 


With his antlers reclined on his back, 
He bounds with impetuous speed, 
But my beagles still follow his track, 
And his heart by my bullet shall bleed. 
He comes, and my rifle mid air 
Is swung for a moment—the lead 
In the core of his heart finds a lair, 
And the pride of the forest is dead. 


A POET’S GRAVE. 


Port! Thy friend, sweet Spring, again is coming 

And weeps, to find thee in her groves no more; 

And, ah, how vain for thee, her sad complaining 
Above this shaded shore! 


Never again your songs with hers may mingle, 
Never again, your soul to joy, may move 


With her first violets, in their dew-lit fragrance, 
Or her first cooing dove. 


Lowly beside thy hillock now she’s lying, 

And twines her arms among the shimmering grass, 

And weeps her singer dead; the whispering flowers 
Bend as the dirges pass. E. 
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DORA ATHERTON; 


OR, THE SCHOOLMASTER’S DAUGHTER. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE VALLEY FARM.” 





[Entered, according to the Act of Congress, in the year 1851, by Charles J. Peterson, as the proprietor, in 
the Clerk’s Office, of the District Court of the U.5., in the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.] 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 103, 


Bot where was Paul all this time? Had he; which the elder Sidney exhibited at the return 
forgotten or betrayed Dora? $ of Paul in such improved health, that he sincerely 
The second day after leaving the village Paul { loved hisson. He sat sipping his soup and gazing 
had reached the city, and driven at once to his é proudly on his heir, while Paul, in describing the 
father’s house. It was near the dinner hour ; region he had been visiting, waxed more and 
when he arrived, and he had only time to take a } more eloquent. 
bath, that most refreshing luxury after a fatiguing ; **You ought to be in Congress, Paul,” he said, 
journey, to change his attire, and to collect his ; abruptly, at last. ‘I never before knew you 
thoughts, when the bell summoned him down : could talk so well.” 
stairs. Paul blushed. 

The elder Sidney had came in soon after the ‘*T have no ambition that way,” he replied; and 
arrival of Paul, and now stood in the drawing- ; he continued, unconsciously giving utterance to 
room awaiting the appearance of his son. some of his recent thoughts; *“*T would rather be 

He was a portly, fine-looking man, a little past {an author than a politician. There is too little 
the prime of life, with the unmistakeable dress ; statesmanship in our time, and too much wire- 
and air of the well-bred gentleman. His coat { pulling, at least for me; whereas the nobleness 
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was blue, with gilt buttons, a fashion which had 


prevailed in his youth, and to which he still ! 
clung; and he wore a white waistcoat, a plaited 
shirt-frill, and cravat of irreproachable cambric. ; 
His hair was like driven Snow, thick and slightly } 
waving, and contrasted finely with his still ruddy 
countenance. His carriage was peculiarly digni- 
fied: indeed, as he stood opposite the door, twirl- 
ing his watch-seal while he waited for Paul, he : 
presented the very ideal of the finished gentle- 
man of the old school. There was but one thing 
about him that marred the picture. Instead of 
the frank, open look associated with that charac- 
ter, the elder Sidney wore an expression of indo- 
mitable self-will. 

“Well, Paul,” he said, as the latter entered 
the room; and he extended his hand as he spoke, 
**s0 you have returned at last. You look better, ; 
too. Had you a pleasant jaunt?” ‘ 

Paul took his father’s hand, pressing it warmly; ; 
but before he could reply, Mr. Sidney, senior, 
resumed: 

** However, dinner is on the table, and the soup 
Will be getting cold. 
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of the author’s task, as well as his Pgwer, is ex- 
tending continually.” 

The elder Sidney let the spoon, which he was 
about to raise to his mouth, fall quietly into his 
plate again; while with elevated eye brows and , 
a perplexed air he contemplated the utterer of 
these heretical sentiments; for with him author- 
ship and begging, literature and low-life were 
inseparably connected. He belonged to a class 
of men, now daily becoming rarer, who, while 
well read in the belles lettres, considered the pro- _ 
fession of polite learning as beneath a gentleman. 

‘*Where did you pick up such vulgar notions, 
Paul?” he said, at length. ‘The political field 
is the only one open, in this country, to a gentle- 
man ambitious of distinction, and it is one to 
which I have always hoped you would turn your 
attention. It is true, things can’t be managed 
here as nicely as in England, even though the 
Reform Bill has destroyed most of the close- 


boroughs there; a man, to get into Congress, 
;must be a good deal of the demagogue. 
‘politics is, after all, the best profession for a 
You can tell me all about { gentleman of wealth. The law is a mere tread- 


Still 








your travels while we are at table;” and, draw- mill now-a-days, and crowded with pettifoggers ; 
ing his son’s arm within his own, he led the way ! medicine is but second rate; and as for the pulpit, 
into the broad and lofty hall, and thence to the ; that is out of the question entirely. You might 
Spacious dining-room in the rear. ‘have gone into the army or navy, but I did not 


It was evident, from the undisguised pleasure } like either, and it is now too late: so I’m afraid,” 
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he continued, smiling, ‘‘that politics, in the end, 
must be your line.” 


Paul sat quietly listening to these speculations | 


as to his future career. Never before had his 


father even hinted that he wished his son to | 


prefer any one pursuit before another. The 
incident appeared almost providential, since it 
led naturally to the very subject which Paul 
wished to broach, and which he had been pre- 
paring himself for the last forty-eight hours to 
introduce. 

So he answered at once: 

“‘T don’t altogether agree with you, sir,’ he 
said, ‘‘in your abuse of authorship. I think it 
a lofty and even ennobling pursuit, at least, when 
followed conscientiously, and not for the mere 
love of lucre, But that is nothing to my present 
purpose. I have no more idea of turning author 
than politician. I wish to marry.” 


The napkin with which the elder Sidney was | 
delicately wiping his mouth, while the servant 


lifted his soup-plate, fell into his lap, and he 
stared at Paul in amazement. 

As he looked at his son his wonder and vexation, 
for one followed close on the other, increased. 
The elder Sidney was a shrewd, observant man, 
and accustomed to leap at once to conclusions, 


in which, moreover, he was generally accurate. } 


He had not a bit of Paul’s imagination, but he 
understood cause and effect wonderfully. When, 


therefore, he saw his son’s embarrassed blush, | 


and connééted it with Paul’s protracted absence 
and sudden return, he divined immediately very 
nearly the true state of affairs. 


Mr. Sidney, senior, however, was too well-bred ; 
to exhibit emotion of any kind long, or to discuss | 


family affairs while the servants were by: accord- 
ingly, he gave a significent glance at Paul, who, 
comprehending him, colored at his own eager- 
ness, and dropped the subject. 

When, however, the dessert had been placed 
on the table, and father and son were left alone, 
the father returned to the interrupted conversa- 
tion. 

‘*You say you wish to marry,” quietly began 
the elder Sidney, as he poured outa glass of rare 
old Madeira, and then pushed the bottle toward 
Paul, who declined it, however. ‘Let us hear 
all about it.” 

Instinctively the son understood the father, 
and saw the determined opposition he was to 
expect; nevertheless he braced his spirit for his 
task, and began to detail his acquaintance with 
Dora. At first his manner was embarrassed, but 


as he proceeded his theme gave him confidence, 
and before he closed he had risen to a strain of 
passionate, though not exaggerated eloquence, 
in describing the schoolmaster’s daughter. 

The father listened quietly and decorously, 


| occasionally glancing at the animated counte- 
‘ nance of his son, but oftener holding his wine up 
‘to the light, or cracking the English walnuts 
before him. 

When Paul ceased, flushed and agitated, there 
{ was a moment’s silence, and then the elder Sidney 
‘ remarked drily: 

‘*And so this angel you wish to marry is a 

‘country schoolmaster’s daughter. Pooh! Pooh! 
Paul, you’ll think better of it.” 

The father well knew that his son’s foible was 
fear of ridicule; but Paul, though he colored to 
the roots of his hair, was not to be jeered out of 
his love for Dora. 

So he answered firmly, though his voice trem- 
bled a little: ‘‘I have thought of it, sir, and her 
being a schoolmaster’s daughter makes no differ- 
ence tome. I hope it will make none to you.” 

{ Asarcastic smile came over the face of the 
elder Sidney as he replied: 

‘Do you know, Paul, that our family is as old 
as the Conquest, and has never yet, to my know- 
ledge, mated beneath it! Do you suppose, then, 
that I can think a pedagogue’s child a fit bride 
| for almost the last male of the line? You are 
crazy,my lad, Idleness, moonlight, and a pair 
of bright eyes have turned your head; but now 
that you are once out of reach of this rosy-cheeked 
rustic, you'll soon recover your reason, and will, 
in a month at most, thank your stars that you 
did not slip your head into the noose while the 
romantic fit was on you.” 

; Paul turned white with suppressed indignation 
{ as Dora and his passion for her were thusridiculed, 
but he remembered it was his father that spoke, 
and with a mighty effort he controlled himself. 
{ Come,” continued the elder Sidney, soaking 
‘his walnuts in his wine, “let us look at this 
{matter like sensible men. You wish to make a 
‘ figure in the world, or, at least, you will wish it 
{ when you grow older; for I see, even if you don’t, 
{ that you are not of the stuff to leave no mark 
}among men. I don’t desire to flatter you, Paul, 
; but you have talents: you have a logical mind 
; and a fervid imagination, and, if you once turn 
; orator in good earnest, you may beat most men 
in Congress or out of it. At present you are 
{almost too young to know yourself. Fools now 
live merely for the joy of living, as it were; but 
| by-and-bye, you will find life intolerable unless 
; you have some great aim to carry out. Wealth 
will not satisfy you, and you will look about for 


something to be at. It will be then that you will 
aspire to lead in the state, or in society, if not in 
both. When that day comes you would bitterly 
{repent, I forewarn you, having married an 
ignorant, under-bred country girl, without either 
fortune or position, and curse your folly for not 
having married yourself to a woman of family 
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influence, high social grade, or wealth, all of ; boyish whims, and, least of all, on a subject like 
which, let me tell you, are great helps, even in { this?” 
uP this republican country, in the road to success.” ‘God forbid that this should bea boyish whim,” 
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- He drank off his glass of wine as he thus spoke, ; replied Paul, earnestly. 
wat raising his left hand, however, deprecatingly, in The face of the father flushed as he answered 
order to prevent Paul replying as yet. { angrily, setting his glass down on the table with 
od «We are an old family, as I tell you, Paul,” an energy that shivered it: 
» i | he continued, “‘but we had fallen into some 1 ** And in the name of God what else is it?” 
oh! decay, when I was born. My father, as you well{ Paul looked up in sorrow, but respectfully, and 
; know, was the grandson of that Sidney who, in } replied: 
the Cromwellian times, abjured a regicide coun-} ‘Father, I am now twenty-five, and though 
a try and settled in Virginia. A long series of still there is much for me to learn, I am not 
t of exhausting crops, persisted in for years, had {entirely a boy. For seven years I have been, as 
reduced the family acres to barren fields, and it is called, in society. I have met women of all 
ws brought the family itself almost to beggary, when ; kinds in that period, and have been thrown into 
ane I, the sole survivor of the American branch, came intimacy with many. Some I have formed friend- 
rere of age. I believe, without flattery, that I am no ships for; some I have even thought, for awhile, 
* fool, in some respects, at least; and I saw, even ; that I admired; but none, until now, have I loved. 
ak while yet at school, that the fortunes of my race When I became acquainted with Miss Atherton, 
were not to be restored, as of old, by the sword, {I felt an emotion different from any I had ever 
old but bycommerce. The times had changed since | experienced before. It was a consciousness of 
oo the knightly lance won what knightly honor ; there being an entire sympathy between her and 
required. It was the ledger, not the casque, ; me, a perfect confidence, a holy - 
om which was now the potent power. Accordingly, ; The father had listened thus far patiently, 
ii leaving my father’s house, I came to this city, | though evidently with an effort, for the veins on 
ile where I entered into trade, and, in the course of . his forehead swelled, and his face became of a 
o- years, amassed a considerable fortune. I have ‘ deeper flush. But now he broke in on his son’s 
ked long since retired from active business, and am } words. 
“ill now a banker rather than a merchant. Had I t ‘What transcendental nonsense is this!” he 
: been fitted for the role, I should myself have ; exclaimed, half rising from his seat. ‘‘ You’re 
os turned politician, but I reserved that career for like a puling girl, sir.” 
you, whom I early saw to have brilliant as well} ‘‘Father!” expostulated Paul. 
ion as solid abilities. However, I have always kept The elder Sidney, as if ashamed of his momen- 
Led up my connexions with the statesmen, whom, in tary ebullition, sank back into his chair, while 
‘ke, my younger days, I used_to meet at my father’s ; Paul took advantage of the silence to proceed. 
f ’ house; and you have but to say the word, when *«You seem to misunderstand me, father,” he 
leg we will be off to Virginia, in order to open your ; said. ‘I am no sickly sentimentalist. I abhor 
this new career. There must be more than one fair , as much as you do the morbid romance of love in 
ai girl in my native county, of family almost as good ; a cottage, and all that extravagance; but, at the 
1» it a8 your own, and some with wealth in addition, } same time, I reverence true affection. I believe, 
n't, who will be glad to become your bride. Is not ; as I believe in my own existence, that there is an 
wre this better than marrying a portionless, un- affinity between individuals of the different sexes, 
ol known rustic, of whom, in five years, you will be } which, if left to itself, and not crushed by a narrow 
ind ashamed ?”’ { conventionalism, enables man and woman mutu- 
ong The father spoke in a tone which assured Paul ; ally to recognize that one of the opposite sex 
tion that the plan thus developed was a long-cherished ; with whom his or her life can be spent most 
pa scheme, and the heart of the young man smote { happily. And this is love——” 
wale him. Nevertheless he was firm. ; “Stuff,” said the father, with a sneer. 
but “Father,” he said, when the elder Sidney had} Paul colored, but went on. 
mie ceased speaking, ‘‘what you say pains me inex- “It is that secret consciousness which has 
alth pressibly, for I see that you have set your heart | drawn me toward Dora—Miss Atherton, I mean,” 
ie on a scheme which would be utterly distasteful ; he added, quietly, correcting himself; ‘‘and which 
will to me, even if Miss Atherton was out of the ques- { assures me that, in this world, I shall never meet 
tia tion. But, in sincerity, I love her too consistently, | another so calculated to make me happy.” * 
erly too unalterably to render the plan a possible one, } He paused. The elder Sidney waited a moment - 
on éven if it suited my tastes entirely.” { with a curl on his lips, to let Paul proceed, bute * 
cher Mr. Sidney, senior, frowned. finding that his son remained silent, he spoke. 
not “This is going rather far, Paul,” he said. ‘Do an Paul,” he said, evidently endeavoring to con- 
nily you know that I am in no humor to tolerate | trol himself, ‘you talk eloquently, but, excuse 
. 
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me for saying it, very foolishly. I can assure 
you that, though I loved your mother dearly, I 
never felt as you describe. Perhaps, when I was 
about eighteen, I had a fit of that kind for a 
month or two, occasionally, but it was always for 
some blowsy hoyden whom, a year afterward, I 
would not have married for a world. The only 
difference between us is that you, at twenty-five, 
retain the illusions of eighteen.” 

Pau! shook his head, but made noreply. That 
his father had never loved his mother, in the true 


sense of that word, he had already instinctively ; 
felt. Indeed, the elder Sidney was not of the! 
stamp to love any woman intensely; but Paul ; 


could not tell his father this. 


‘*Come,” said Mr. Sidney, senior, after a pause, } 
There is $ 
nothing I will not do for you, Paul, if you follow } 


**let us have done with this nonsense. 


my wishes.” 


He stopped here, not caring to threaten, for he } 
knew his son’s high spirit intuitively; and he ; 
preferred to lead rather than drive, if the former } 


was possible. 

Paul made no answer. 

‘«Will you give up this girl?” 

The son raised his eyes to those of his father, 
and answered by a look. 
prise, of refusal, of invincible determination. The 
father answered by a glance as resolute. Thus, 
for a full minute, they continued regarding each 
other. 

At last the elder Sidney spoke. 

‘¢ You will not surrender her!” he said, fiercely. 

‘*T cannot,” replied Paul, sadly. 

‘¢You shall,” retorted the father, angrily. 

Paul smiled a mournful smile, but one of in- 
credulity. 

“T will disinherit you!” said the father, his 
face flushed with rage, and speaking between his 
firm-set teeth. ‘You and yours shall starve!” 

“God will aid me,” said Paul, rising, as if to 
terminate the painful interview, for, knowing his 
father’s inflexible will, he was well aware that 
expostulation would be useless, ‘‘God will sid 
me, if I am right, as I believe [am.”’ And then 
his voice softening, as the idea of leaving his 
parent, perhaps forever, rushed across him, and 
leaving that parent enraged against him, he said, 
‘four ways will henceforth be wide apart, but 
may heaven bless you, father, and send you com- 
fort in your solitary old age.” 

His tone was tremulous, his eyes were dim with 
tears, and he stretched forth his hand, as if by 
some irresistible impulse, to his father. 


Had Paul continued his defying manner, the 
Wetter Sidney would have seen him depart un- 


moved, but at this emotion the heart of the father, 


world worn as it was, became touched. Hesita- 


ting a moment, he grasped the proffered hand, 





It was a look of sur- ; 
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and, after a pause, spoke in a voice shaking with 
deep feelings. 

‘‘Paul,” he said, ‘‘Paul, I never knew I loved 

‘ you so much until now. God help us both; we 
; have been too determined, I fear, in this matter, 
; Let us say no more about it. Sit down again. 
’ Take a week to think of it. At the end of that 
; time I know you will give up this whim.” 
; Fora moment Paul was tempted to sit down, 
and thus tacitly deceive his father. But, on re- 
; flection, his frank and noble nature scorned this 
conduct. He knew that if he waited a whole 
year his love for Dora would continue as firmly 
as now; and he could not stoop to cheat his 
‘ parent with hopes which he never meant should 
: be realized. 

‘*Father,” he said, ‘‘I cannot consent to mis- 
lead you. If I expect ever to retain my own 
good opinion, I must speak frankly. To abandon 
Miss Atherton is not only to break my plighted 
vows, to render my life itself a mistake, but also 
to condemn her to unhappiness, to derision, per- 
} haps to beggary. I owe you duty, I know, butI 
owe her, myself and God a higher one. As I 
cannot lay down existence without sin, so neither 
can I mar it without offending heaven. Hear 
me, father,” he continued, earnestly, as he saw 
‘ the muscles of his parent’s mouth working con- 
} vulsively, and the veins on his forehead swelling 


; 
5 


; again with anger; ‘‘hear me before you condemn, 
If you will grant me my wish in this matter, I 
: will yield my inclinations as to my future career. 
‘ I will go to Virginia, I will become ambitious.” 
But the rage of the elder Sidney, the greater 
; for what he considered his momentary weakness, 
? now burst all bounds, 

‘“‘What!” he cried, in a voice of thunder, 
$ ‘parley with me? Offer to trade inclination 
against duty, and preach over your disobedience 
} like a Methodist parson! 
disinherit you! 

Stay!” cried Paul, raising his right hand, 
his face and form suddenly assuming a majesty 
almost supernal. ‘Curse not your child! Let 
that sin, at least, be spared you.” 

The energy, the authority with which Paul 
spoke, had arrested the words of the elder Sidney, 
; even in the torrent of their passion. The father 
t stood for an instant regarding his son in blank 
astonishment, his face flushed, his breathing 
H 
g 


Out of my house! I 


” 


I cur—— 


quick, his eyes distended. For nearly a minute 
neither parent nor child uttered a word. 
Suddenly it struck Paul that there was some- 
thing unnatural in his father’s fixed look and 
; deeply inflamed countenance. He instinctively 
made a step forward, but before he could reach 
; his parent the latter fell to the floor, as if struck 
; by an unseen hand. Paul rushed to him and 
‘raised him, but the elder Sidney was totally 
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insensible. His loud, stentorous breathing told | 
the terrified son that the father was a victim to 
a fit of apoplexy. } 
The room soon filled with servants. The invalid 
was borne to his chamber, anda physician sent for. } 
The ominous shake of the head, with which : 
the eminent practitioner met Paul’s eager ques- 
tions, destroyed hope at once; and the miserable } 
son saw himself the indirect cause of his father’s } 
death. 
All that night Paul hung over the couch of his } 
parent. But his prayers were of no more avail 
than the remedies of science; and before morning 
the elder Sidney was a corpse. 
When Paul saw that his father was dead, that } 
hope was indeed in vain, he rose from his knees } 
at the bedside, and, led by the physician, left the } 
chamber of death. 
««Come out into the air,” said his companion, } 
“it will revive you.” 
For his practised eye saw that Paul was nearly } 
prostrated, physically as well as mentally, by the 
unexpected blow. ; 
They descended to the garden, a spacious en- ; 
closure in the rear of the house. The day was } 
just dawning. A grey twilight haze hung over 
the sky, and a cool wind stirred the damp rose- } 
leaves. The hum of the awaking city was already 
beginning. There -were no birds to sing, as in } 
the country, and save that low hum all was still. } 
Paul listened in silence to the words of the } 
physician. The man of science used the cus- } 
tomary consolations, but in vain, for the deepest } 
grief of all, Paul’s agency in his father’s death, 
he did not know. The bereaved son shook his } 
head and remained silent and abstracted. ; 
“Oh! if I had not introduced the subject of } 
my marriage,” said Paul, to himself, ‘‘if I had } 
not angered my father, he might still be living. } 
It was the excitement of the interview which } 
brought on the attack. I am his murderer.” 
He did not reflect that, for the result of that ; 
excitement he was riot answerable, since he had, } 
in mentioning his affection for Dora, done no} 
more than his duty. He did not know that his } 
father had been, for several days, hovering on the } 
verge of an apoplectic fit; and that the victim } 
would have failen whether the son had angered 
him or not. He was in too morbid a condition ; 
to think of this. 
He considered himself, in that first hour of his } 
affliction, as a parricide; and his remorse was | 
terrible. The physician talked on, trying to } 
rouse him, but in vain. Paul did not even hear } 
the man of science. The gradually brightening ; 
day failed also to soothe him. Indeed, his men- } 
tal gloom affected his visual orbs themselves; » 
the sky seemed black as a pall, while tree and ' 
flower apparently reflected the funereal hue. 
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At last this mental torture became insupporta- 
ble. Illusions the most strange, yet terrible 
possessedhim. The air seemed filled with voices 
crying, ‘‘parricide ;” the walls, all around, echoed 
‘‘parricide ;” and a gigantic hand appeared in 
the heavens, and wrote ‘‘ woe to the parricide.”’ 
With a shriek of horror and eyes staring in their 
sockgts, Paul pointed upward, and then stagger- 
ing back fell into the physician’s arms. 

‘*Poor fellow,” said the man of science, ‘‘ the 
shock has proved too much for him. I feared 
this. A pulse like the throb of a steam-engine,” 
he said, feeling the patient’s wrist. ‘It is a 
brain fever of the worst kind and may prove his 
death.” 

Paul was carried to bed, and the most violent 
remedies immediately adopted. But all was in 
vain. The fever could not be checked; and 
delirium raged with the fever. The unhappy 
victim would start wildly up in bed, exclaiming 
that he had murdered his father, and declaring 
that there was no peace for him in this world, or 
mercy inthe next. Or, when not possessed with 
these violent ravings, he would piteously beseech 
those about him, to carry him to his father. 

‘‘He cannot be dead,” the poor sufferer would 
cry at such times. ‘You are all deceiving me. 
I did not kill him. Icould not kill him. Oh! 
bring my father to me.” 

And, as he spoke, he would gaze beseechingly 
from face to face, till the old housekeeper, who 
was now his nurse, would burst into tears. 

One day the physician, who had seen him 
several times in these paroxysms, said to the 
attendant, . 

‘Nurse, there must be something more in this 
than meets the eye. Had Mr. Sidney and his 
son any difficulty on the evening of your late 
master’s death ?” 

The nurse assured herself that the door was 
closed and that no one was listening outside, 
before she answered. 

At last she said, 

‘I’m afraid there was, sir. Mr. Paul had 
just come home, after a long visit to the country” 
somewhere; and the footman, who waited at 
table, said he wanted to talk to his father about 
some-marriage, but Mr. Sidney gave him a look 
as if to say, ‘not till the servants are out of the 
When the cloth was removed, and the 
two left alone, the conversation, I suppose, was 
resumed, for I heard higher words as I passed 
through the hall to go up stairs, a little before 
Mr. Sidney was took with the fit. None knows 
what was said, but I’ve no doubt Mr. Paul an- 
gered his father, for Mr. Sidney was easily irri- 
tated; and that, perhaps, brought on the fit.” 

‘* Poor fellow,” said the physician, as he con- 
templated the patient, ‘I now see it all. But, 
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nurse, he gives himself unnecessary remorse. } crisiscame. The nurse watched by him, on that 
Mr. Sidney met me, the very morning before the { eventful night, with her Bible before her, and 
attack, and complained of fulness of the head § when, toward morning, he awoke refreshed and 
and other symptoms of incipient apoplexy; and ; rational, from a deep sleep into which he had 
I charged him not to touch wine, and to live, ; fallen, she fell on her knees, at the foot of the 
for awhile, on a spare diet. He laughed, how- ; bed, and poured out her fervent tlfanks to heaven, 
ever, as if my alarm was needless.” ‘‘ Nurse,” said the feeble voice of the invalid, 
‘* He was always a good liver.” ‘is that you?” af 
‘¢ At most,” resumed the physician, ‘‘the alter- The old housekeeper had, when Paul was 4 
cation only precipitated what was sure to hap- child, officiated as his nurse, and he had ever 
pen; and I doubt whether our poor patient is at ; since called her by that endearing name. 
all to blame.” “Yes, Paul,” she said, in vain striving to keep 
‘You may rely on it, sir, he is not,” said the ; down the glad tears, “ yes, my poor child—what 
housekeeper. ‘He was always gentle and kind, 3 is it?” 
more like his mother than his father; depend on He gazed vaguely around. The dim candle, 
it, sir, that he was sinned against rather than ; the stand with phials, his nurse watching, these 
sinning.” things seemed gradually to explain to his bewil- 
“Tf we can get him out of this delirium it } dered mind where he was. 
must be our business to persuade him of his} ‘I have been very sick,” he faltered. 
innocence. His disease is as much mental as “Yes,” replied the nurse, her voice shaking 
physical. But, at present,” he added with a3 with emotion, ‘‘but you are now better, the Lord 
sigh, ‘‘there seems a poor chance of his life. ; have thanks. Don’t talk, my dear boy, however 
And he is the last of the family, I believe, ;—don’t think, or you’ll be worse again—there, 











nurse.” let me arrange the quilt for you.” 

‘The last, sir,” said she, with tears, ‘he Exhausted by even the few words he had 
hasn’t a relation of his name in this country, or, { spoken, he sank back and lay for some time 
as I know, in the world.” quiet. At last, as day began to dawn, and the 

The physician gazed sadly on the haggard ; light struggled through the window, he seemed 
countenance of the patient, and then asked, _—_—{ to recall the terrible morning when he had been 

‘*When is the funeral, nurse ?” first seized with delirium. 

*¢ To-morrow, sir.”’ “Nurse,” he said, and a look of pain crossed 


‘‘It’s a melancholy house. The head of it to {his sculptured features, ‘‘I recollect all now. 
be carried to his last home, without a blood rela- ; My father is dead.” 
tion,go attend the obsequies, and while the heir } His faithful attendant trembled at what was 
ffs maniacal, and perhaps soon to follow him. } to come. She saw that memory was awaking, 
One couldalmost ask reproachfully of Providence, } and with memory she feared a return of remorse; 
what 7 they done to deserve this?” with remorse, madness once more, 
He seemed to be thinking aloud, and it was; She sent up, from the bottom of her heart, a 
not until he caught the eye of the nurse, fixed ; prayer for guidance in this extremity. 
on him in astonishment and curiosity, that he Paul appeared to struggle for words; at last 


Was aware that he had spoken. he said, 
«It’s all for the best, sir,” she said, hesita- ‘‘Was my father complaining, the day of his 
tingly, as if half afraid to reprove him. death, or before ?” 


“You say right, nurse,” he answered, a smile} A torrent-of tears gushed from the eyes of the 
‘lighting up his face. ‘‘God has some great pur- ‘ attendant, for, in these words, she saw a clue to 
pose to work out, by all this, as we should see if ‘ consolation. 

’ we had his Omniscience. Perhaps, even mortals; ‘Yes, dear Paul,” she said, ‘“‘he saw the 
as we are, we may live to behold it. Let us, at ; doctor, that vey day. Don’t, don’t worry your- 
least, hope so.’ é ; self any more,” she continued, sobbing, ‘for, 

“‘Amen!” said the nurse; and she gazed at } ; indeed, indeed, you had no hand in his death. 
her young master again, her eyes full of tears. The doctor says so. It was all the will of God.” 

Whether it was the prayers of the faithful : The invalid made no reply, but wept silently. 
attendant, or the medical skill of the physician, ; He felt as if a load of unutterable guilt was 
or the youthful constitution of the patient, or all , removed ffm his soul, and his entire being went 
combined, Paul at last recovered, though not ; out in gratitude to heayen. 
until after a protracted illness. For nearly a} When the physician came, he pronounced Paul 
fortnight he continued delirious. His ravings, } out of danger; but insisted on the most perfect 
sometimes, were so terrible that it required two } quiet for the patient. He was careful, however, 
of the footmen to hold him in bed. At last the ‘ indirectly to soothe Paul’s excited sensibility, by 
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verifying the fact that Mr. Sidney had been; week in addition, and yet no reply arrived. 
threatened with apoplexy before his son’s arrival. } Paul knew not what to think. Sometimes he 

Gradually Paul grew stronger. One of his | fancied Dora had forgotten him. At other times 
first thoughts, when he recovered sufficient } he persuaded himself that she too considered 
strength to comprehend his situation, was of: him guilty of his father’s death, and had resolved 


Dora. in consequence to cast him off; for Paul was 
‘‘ How long have I been sick, nurse?” he said, } still occasionally haunted by the spectre of a 
one day. > morbid remorse. 


The truth never crossed his mind. By what 
; he afterward thought a fatality, he overlooked 
, entirely the possibility of his letter miscarrying. 
after awhile. He did not, accordingly, write again. He feared 
“Oh! dear, no, not yet. The doctor, you know, ' that a second letter, that any appearance of im- 
will scarcely let you talk.” } portunity, might bring a decisive negative from 
There was now a long pause. Paul was con- } ; Dora; and he resolved to hazard nothing further, 
sidering, as well as his weakness would allow, » : but wait until he could plead his suit in person. 
what todo. Should he get the nurse to write to! > After a journey protracted by his weak state 
Dora, or should he wait till he himself was ' from two days to four, Paul reached his destina- 
better? To the first all his feelings were repug- ; tion. What was his surprise and horror to learn 
nant. Yet ought not Dora to be relieved from the death of Mr. Atherton, and the departure of 


«More than two weeks, sir.” 
Paul started. 
«‘I wonder if you would let me write,” he said, 











suspense? Finally he spoke— } Dora. 
“Nurse,” he said, ‘I wish you would write } His evident anguish of mind enlisted the sym- 
for me.” pathy of the innkeeper, who, in answer to Paul’s 


“You had better wait till you are stronger.” 
“That will not do. 


am ill, will be alarmed at my silence.” 
“Well, then, let me call in Thomas. He writes 
a good hand, while I scarcely write at all.” 
“No, you must write. No one else will do.” 
Accordingly the nurse, at Paul’s direetion, 


penned a letter to Mr. Atherton, in which he } 
The epistle } 
concluded with a promise that, as soon as he } 
} innocently it is true; but would Dora think so? 


was informed of the illness of Paul. 


was able, he would rejoin tke old schoolmaster. 
This, Paul thought, would relieve Dora’s mind; 
and so it would have done, if it had ever reached } 
her; but the nurse, in directing it, managed, } 
with her almost illegible hand, to make the first } 
tetter of the state look like that of the first letter } 
of another, and, as there were but two letters in } 


the abbreviated title of each state, and that } 


letter was alike in both, the epistle went south- 


; 
ward, instead of northward, and so did not reach | 


its destination, at least till long afterward, and 
too late. 

Paul, having relieved his anxiety on this point, } 
rapidly convalesced. Still it was a long while > 
before he was able to leave the city, for hig pros: } 
tration had been very great. Even when he did } 
set out on his journey, it was against the expos- 
tulations of his physician, who declared that he } 
Saw peril of a relapse by his obstinacy. 

But there was a reason for rat ft of 
Which the physician knew nothing. No letter 
had been received in reply to the one written to 
Mr. Atherton by the nurse. Paul had calcu- 
lated, to a day, when an answer might be ex- 
pected; but that day passed, and another, and a 
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I have dear friends, who 
are anxious about me, and who, not knowing I } 





eager questions, declared there was no doubt 
but that Dora could easily be traced. The good 
host, however, could not conceal that Dora had 
regarded her lover as faithless, and ‘that the old 
schoolmaster had died possessed with that idea. 

“You are not to blame, sir,” he said, in the 
> honest frankness of his heart, ‘‘and your own 
sorrows have been sufficient; but he died, there 
is no doubt, of a broken heart.” 

Who can depict Paul’s feelings at listening to 
this? Here was another death caused by him, 


Might she not refuse to marry one who ha@been 
} thus the origin of all her woes? In Paul’#still 
weak state, he was easily unnerved. He looked 
> at things through a medium more or less morbid. 
; And this intelligence almost brought back an 
} access of his disorder. 

‘*And you are sure that no letter came?” 
asked Paul, at last. 

‘‘None,” said the innkeeper. 

Paul’s agony of mind was so intolerable that 
it prevented him, for awhile, from thinking 
clearly. It was some time, therefore, before he 


$ could rally his thoughts. 


“I have been very ill,” he said, at length, 
‘tas I told you; and I fear that I shall have a 
relapse. Let a chamber be prepared for me at 
once, and I will lie down to recruit. Meantime, 
if you will send to the minister, Dora’s old friend, 
and procure her address, you will oblige me.” 

The worthy innkeeper hastened to wait on the 
divine, but came back with a black countenance, 
for Dora’s pastor knew no more of her than he 
did himself. Since the first week of her arrival 
in the city she had written to neither of them. 
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And, as they did not know where to address their 
letters, they had not written to her. 

The truth was that Dora, unwilling to trouble 
her old friends with bad news, had refrained 





— 


of ——, and thither he transferred his inquiries, 
But his success was no better. Again he made 
the tour of the principal boarding-houses, either 
in person or by agents, yet could hear nothing of 








from writing on that account. Dora. 

That evening, by a strange coincidence, the} Silent, dispirited and heart-sick, he came back 
letter which Paul had sent to Mr. Atherton? to his own city, and again resumed the search 
arrived. It had gone, as we have seen, to the ; there. The thought struck him that Dora might 
wrong state; had passed to the dead-letter office; ; be employed in some of the public schools, and 
had there been opened; and finally had reached } accordingly he procured a list of the female 
its true destination. Paul, when he heard of it, } teachers, but her name was not among them, 
claimed it as his property; for it might hereafter } Then he reflected that, in order to conceal herself 
become necessary, he reflected, to his justification. } from him, she might have changed her name; 

The next morning, notwithstanding the expos- ; and in person he visited all the public academies 
tulations of the innkeeper, for Paul, in his agi- in town. After this he sought among private 
tated and weak condition, was really unfit to} seminaries, and then among governesses and 
travel, the bereaved son and heir set out on his } music teachers. 
return to the city. He carried with him, as his} Disappointed in this, he visited every church of 
only clue to Dora’s present residence, the name } the Episcopal denomination in the city, but here 
of the hotel where she first lodged, and the} he met with no more success than elsewhere, for 
address of the several gentlemen to whom she? Dora, not having a seat, had only been occasion- 
had carried letters of introduction. A night of} ally to church, and rarely twice in the same 
sound sleep had refreshed him, in both mind and ; building. 
body, and he was comparatively sanguine of} Vainly, too, he walked the streets with the 
success. same purpose. Sometimes his heart would beat 

We will not follow him in his search. Our} quick at what seemed a familiar form in the dis- 
readers know already that it proved unsuccessful. } tance, but on a nearer approach the mistake 
The aged minister, on whom he had principally } would become evident. 
relied, he found was dead; and the other parties > And yet what was his suffering, what his anx- 
whose names he had, admitted that they had} 
never even called on Miss Atherton. From the} 
moment she left the hotel all trace of her was 
lost. She had gone away in a cab, and that was } as it was hopelessly lost. But she, while believ- 
all that was known. ; ing that her virgin troth had been scorned, was 

How Paul caused inquiries to be made in dif- beset, in addition, with the harpies of destitution, 
ferent boarding-houses, how he personally en- debt, and ill-requited labor. Well was it for her 
deavéred thus to find some trace of her, we will} that she was a woman, a meek, long-suffering 
not pause to describe. Never suspecting the} woman. Man, with his active energy, may dare 
deep poverty into which she had fallen, he over- } things which we, of the softer sex, cannot attempt; 
looked the very places where he would have been } but woman endures, and in silence, tortures of 
most likely to discover her. Once, however, he ; mind and body that would drive the other sex to 
did visit one of the boarding-houses where Dora } insanity. 
had remained awhile, but the landlady, thinking The winter came and went, yet still Paul heard 
that a rich young bachelor could be seeking her } nothing of Dora. At last, convinced that she was 
old lodger for no good, pretended she knew nothing } lost to him forever, he sailed for Europe, hoping, 
of the object of his search. amid the scenes of another continent, to find the 

He arrived, at last, at the conclusion that she } happiness he had lost, or if not happiness, forget- 
had left the city, and sought the neighboring one ‘ fulness. (TO BE CONTINUED.) 


and anxiety of Dora? He only sought, amid 
ever recurring failure, for an object as truly loved 
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Yovrs is no conscious life, delicious flowers! 5 For ed bride, fresh from her native bowers? 
Else how by me, remembering whence ye come, 3 How could I bear your sad, regretful looks, 
Picturing the calm, sweet freshness of your home,— ¢ Your mute reproach? or how your scent inhale, 


Its shade, its sunshine, its reviving showers, If your sweet breath gave out a sorrowing tale 
And all the melody of morning hours, Of exile from each dear familiar nook? 
Could welcome warm be given? This little room Happy for both, to you no sorrow clings, 
And me no keen remorse in secret stings. E. R. 8 


Would it not seem prepared, even as a tomb 
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iety, intense as they both seemed, to the suffering , 
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THE WITHERED ROSE. 





BY THE REV. 


JAMES STEVENS. 





Amona all my young parishioners, there was 


no one that I loved more than Jessie Williams: ‘ 


it was not for her beauty, remarkable as it was: 


it was her pleasant and caressing ways, and her | 
sensitive nature which made herirresistible. She | 


was but a few months old when I christened her, 
and she had already lost her father; and this ‘ 
dear child was now all in all to her poor mother. 
I have often seen her when an infant lying on the 
lap of the widow, whose silent tears fell as she 
leant overt her, trying to trace in her infantine 
features a resemblance to him who was gone. I 
felt deeply interested in the early sorrows of the ‘ 
young widow, and in the piety which sustained | 
her under them. 

As the child grew apace, her affectionate dis- ; 
position, and the manner in which she attached ‘ 


herself to me, made me love her so dearly, that ‘ 


she became almost necessary to my happiness. ; 
She was about seven years old when I was slowly | 
recovering from a severe fit of illness, and she 


. would steal softly to my bedside every morning ‘ 


with the bunch of flowers which she had col- 


lected; and with the little basket of strawberries ‘ 
gathered by herself, and she would feed me with ‘ 
She was of | 
such a warm and confiding-nature, that she was 


them from her own tiny fingers. 


the favorite among all her young companions; 


and it was even remarked of her that she never } 


lost a friend except by death—her kindness was 
80 unwavering, and her constancy so secure. No 
wonder that she was the comfort and the delight 


locked at her was but natural, for she was indeed 
lovely; and years, as tliey sped on, stole nothing ; 
from the innocence and warmth of her heart. 

One of her young friends, her especial friend, 
was to be married, and Jessie was to be bride’s- 
maid, and the bride entreated to have her home 
to spend some time. Jessie longed to accept the ; 
invitation, and the young girls in the neighbor- 
hood promised to be company for her mother ! 
during her absence; and she, glad to see her | 
darling gratified, gave a ready permission. The } 
bridal party went to the city, and it so happened | 
that the bridegroom’s greatest friend, Captain 
Danvers, was there. The friends were delighted 


to meet, and the young officer was soon quite ‘ 


domesticated in his house. He was a great ; 
acquisition to the little party, for besides being } 


, pearance, he was skilled in the accomplishments 
most prized in society; and, captivated imme- 
; deately by Jessie’s beauty, he made himself as 
agreeable as possible. Ever by her side, he could 
look at or listen to nobody but her. He attended 
‘ her to all the pleasantest walks in the neighbor- 
hood; he sung for her beautiful songs of his own 
composition with the most exquisite taste. Jessie 
was enchanted, and could have listened forever. 
Week after week sped on, intimacy and confidence 
increasing every day. All the verses which he 
wrote were repeated to her, and copies given; 
{and never were verses more expressive of deep 
affection and touching tenderness. 

Jessie’s name was not mentioned in these effu- 
sions, but her heart told her for whom they were 
‘meant. Once, indeed, the name did escape, and 
; the betrayal produced the greatest confusion on 
‘ his part as well as on hers; but in this very con- 
fusion there was so much meaning and sympathy 
' that it was very delightful to her. Sometimes 
vague expressions of affection, and allusions to 
‘feelings and intentions seemed but the prelude 
to an open avowal of his attachment and his 
wishes; to Jessie’s truthful and confiding dispo- 
sition—his words, his looks, and his attentions 
were as sure a pledge of affection as any verbal 
As the time for her return home 
drew near, he became sad and abstracted, and 
‘ tears rose to Jessie’s eyes when the moment of 


; declaration. 


‘leave-taking came; and then he spoke, as he 
‘ often did, of their meeting very, very soon, for he 
of her mother’s days; the pride with which she | 


‘had got her permission to visit her at home. 
‘“‘You may be sure,” he added, ‘that I shall 
not be long after you; and will you promise me, 
; that when you see me wending my way up your 
avenue one of these days, you will not desire the 
‘servant to say not at home?” 
A smile and a blush gave Jessie’s answer, and 
he raised the fair hand, which he had fondly 
| clasped, and kissed it passionately. Jessie tra- 
‘ velled homeward, elated by love and trust. As 
‘ she threw herself into her mother’s arms, she 
i felt that there was not in all the wide world one 
so happy as herself. 
Long did she wait for that promised visit, and 
‘ still she would saunter to the window, and watch 
as far as eye could reach the windings of the 
road; and often has her heart jumped to her 
‘lips as she fancied that she could discern in the 


Temarkably prepossessing in manners and ap-‘ ‘ horseman who approached, the air and figure of 
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him for whom she looked. The first glow of 


morning light and the last departing day dis- 
covered the poor girl watching for her absent 
lover. 


‘ I have been persuaded to hope, though there wag 
nothing to justify it. 

However, increasing weakness became too evi- 

dent, and the dear child could no longer take her 


Thus weeks and weeks passed over, and then } seat by the open window, to look out upon the 
doubts arose; he might have never loved, as she } green fields and woods; but was obliged to keep 
had thought; he might have forgotten. But} entirely to bed. One morning a message was 
ah! that cannot be—did he not write those lines } brought that Mrs. Williams was anxious that I 
with his own hand and his own heart—and is he } should go over as soon as possible, for that Miss 
not good and true? And then she would read ; Williams was much worse, and was wishing ear- 
over and over again the passionate lines which ; nestly to see me. ‘With a heavy heart I obeyed 
he had penned—lines so fixed in her memory { the summons. As I went on my way, fancy con- 
that she needed not to have read them, but that ‘ jured up the scenes in which I had been accus- 
she loved to see the very words that he had ; tomed to see Jessie take her part; I could picture 


written, as if they could ensure his constancy; 
and, re-assured, she would look to the clear blue 
skies, and think that the blessing of heaven would 
rest upon love pure and unalterable as theirs: 
but months went by, and still he did not come. 
At length she heard by mere chance that the 
regiment was ordered to a frontier post; he then 
would surely come to open his mind, at least to 
take leave of one who had appeared for a few 
happy months to have been all the world to him. 
He came not, however. 

Poor Jessie strove to stifle her feelings, but 
she could not hide them from her mother, from 
whom she had no secret. They soon wrought a 
sad change in her, which even a casual observer 
could not but perceive. Her mother’s looks con- 
stantly followed her, for her languid air and de- 
jected countenance awakened most anxious fears; 
for my part, I could not see her without the most 
melancholy foreboding that we were not to have 
her long. There seemed a sublimity in her 
shadowy form as she passed along the aisle of 
our little church,.as if she were no longer of the 
earth; and the tones of her voice were so sweet 
and touching as she joined in the psalmody, that 
I thought them already fitted for mingling with 
a celestial choir; tears would trickle down the 
cheeks of her young companions as she sung. I 
felt greatly troubled about her—physicians were 
consulted. Alas! they cannot prescribe for dis- 
appointed feelings? They could only recommend 
tonics; and, as they could not specify any parti- 
cular ailment, they referred her case to general 
delicacy, and pronounced it somewhat precarious, 
and requiring great care. Every month that went 
was evidently loosening her hold of life, and she 
was gradually fading away. Some family arrange- 
ments just at the time, required my presence in 
town, where I was detained for a few weeks. 
When I returned I was shocked to see how much 
worse Jessie was than when I had left home. She 
was sadly wasted. Her poor mother still had 


| her a merry little sprite, bounding on through 
‘ the paths before me, filling her held-up frock with 
{ wild flowers, which she gathered at random on 
her way, and ever and anon turning to look back 
; at me with a lightsome laugh, while the breeze 
‘ blew her hair about her sweet face. 

As I drew near the porch before the door, the 
odor of the roses and woodbine with which it 
was covered brought many a recollection. How 
jis it that the perfume of flowers, so evanescent 
‘ in itself, is so powerful in re-calling feelings and 
‘awakening the memories of other days? How 
‘ often the sweet girl welcomed me at that porch! 
' What affectionate looks and glad tones used to 
‘await me there! I was soon by the bed where 
‘she lay, and by which her disconsolate mother 
‘was sitting. She looked at me with a sweet 
‘ smile, but none of us could speak for a moment; 
‘she then said a word, but it was so low that I 
; did not hear it. Her mother, to whom it was 
; addressed, took a glass which held some flowers 
{from the table where it stood, and brought it to 
‘her. With a weak and trembling hand she took 
‘a rose from among them, and handing it to me, 
; said, 

; «Jt is not the first time.” 
$ «No, darling—no, darling—it is not indeed.” 
‘How kind you are, my dear sir, how very, 
;very kind. I perceive how sorry you are to see 
i your little Jessie lying sick; but I sometimes 
; think that I may recover. You are used, dear 
sir, to see sick people; do you think I may re- 
{ eover? I should like to walk along the green 
; fields, and among the shady trees, as I used; 
;and to hear the singing of the birds—do you 
‘think I shall ever?” I could not speak, but I 
’ pressed the dear wasted hand which I held. 

‘But I have things to say,” resumed she, after 
a moment’s silence: ‘what I have upon my mind, 
} before you pray beside me—what'I feel most of 
t all—is my own dear mother—I should like to 
stay by her side—but you will say all to comfort 





hopes; for hope is the last thing with which we ; her, and: you will often sit by her and talk of me. 
will part, ‘albeit, though that hope is vain;” and {I have very often heard you say, my dear sir, 
at times when I have called and talked with her, ‘ that you thought we should know our friends in 
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TO BE WITH CHRIST IS 
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heaven; think of that, dear mother—don’t cry , rested her head on the pillow beside her, she 
so—think of that,dear mother. And another i thought she could sleep. I thought she had fallen 
thing that I would ask you to do—and that is ; into a sweet slumber before I left the house, but 
all—I would ask you, my dear sir, if ever chance {I found, on sending early the next morning to 
should throw in your way any that may think ‘ inquire fer her, that it had been her long last 
that they have done me wrong—that may think ; sleep, so easily did that sweet spirit pass away. 
that through their means I have been disappointed ; I had taken the rose that she had given me 
in any way—to tell them I had no anger toward ; from my bosom, and placed it in the page that I 
them; and if such a word as forgiveness should {had last read to her, in my prayer-book, and I 
come to be mentioned, say that I forgave, and ; felt it was no profanation; it has remained there 
bid them not to let a thought of me disturb their ‘ ever since, and whenever I look at the poor faded 
peace.” flower, it re-calls a scene which I can never 
A tear trembled on her eye-lash as she spoke, { forget. Though ‘all her pleasant things are 
but she soon looked in our faces with a smiling ‘laid waste,” the poor mother bears her affliction 
countenance. patiently, and takes comfort in thinking of so 
There was a holy calm about her, as she joined § good a child. Nearly two years after Jessie’s 
in our devotions, which was soothing to her ; death, I saw in the newspaper, a notice of Captain 
mother’s feelings, as well as to mine. Toward ; Danvers’ marriage to a rich heiress. I need not 
evening she appeared very languid, and com- {say how I felt. I opened the book which lay 
plained of fatigue, but said that if her mother ‘ beside me, and looked at the poor withered rose. 
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TO BE WITH CHRIST IS BEST. 





BY T. H. CHIVERS, M. D. 





Sine, that the song may now unlock the Spring 
Of sorrow, reigning in thy troubled breast, 
And round the feet of Heaven’s eternal king 
Break into anthems such as angels sing— 
“To be with Christ is best.’ : 


Though dulcet voices, in cherubic choir, 
From golden tongues, inspire thy youthful breast, 
A mystic music comes from Heaven’s high lyre; 
God sends for thee his chariot of fire— 
“To be with Christ is best.” 


Though smiling children crowd around your knee, 


* Like angel-dovelings from some heavenly nest, 


Give them to God who gave them first to thee; 
Heaven floods thy rapturous soul with melody— 
“To be with Christ is best.” 





When Abraham was ordered to destroy 
The only offspring of his mother’s breast, 
His grief resolved itself to this sad joy, 
Though it is hard for me to kill my boy— 
“To be with Christ is best.” 


So, when his trembling hand raised up the knife 
To plunge into his more than tender breast, 
An angel, sent by God, said, “Spare his life!” 
And though with joy you take him to your wife— 
“To be with Christ is best.” 


Mourn not when all thine earthly ties are riven, 
The golden bowl is broken of thy rest; 
The soul, that amaranthine flower of Heaven, 
Given by God, must unto God be given— 
“To be with Christ is best.” 





SPRING. 


’T1s gone! the snow of Winter’s boast, 
That hid the field and lawn, 

And warmer breezes from the south 
Announce us Summer’s dawn. 

The sky is tinged so deeply blue, 
The air is calm and sweet, 

And flowers of ev’ry form and hue 
The rustic wand’rer greet. 

The merry schoolboys jump and play, 
And distant echoes bring; 

Th’ returning tones they sing in praise 
Of green and lovely Spring. 





The butterfly, in fairy dress, 
With wings of gold and blue, 

Swings to and fro to sip a drop 
Of vernal honey dew. 

The busy bee, with lightning speed, 
Darts o’er the verdant field, 

And mutters forth its gratitude 
For sweets the flowers yield. 

The lark, perched on the hazel bush, 
Or sailing on the wing, 

Joins in the song of love and praise 
Of green and lovely Spring. H. J. B. 





EDITORS’ 


CHIT-CHAT WITH READERS. 


Wuat 1s tHe Orion or ALBums?—It would be a : 
difficult thing to give the date of the first album. 
“The name of Album,” according to the Dictionnaire 
de Trevoux, “is given to a small register, or little 
book, which clever people carry about with them, ‘ 
and is a portable amusement, un jeu innocent of the } 
Whenever they find themselves in a strange 
town, at home or abroad, they knock at the door of | 
every clever man and present to him their Albwm 
Amicorum, begging of him to write something in it, ‘ 
so that they may carry away a scrap of bis hand- 
What is written ; 


pocket. 


writing as a souvenir of his talent. 


is generally a riddle, or a shrewd maxim, or a sen- ‘ 


terce of honey in faver of him who presents the 
album, which thus grows into a literary bonbon box 


of compliments, made as smart as possible, according ‘ 
A lady’s album can never / 


to the taste of the owner. 
be too sweet.” 
The most remarkable album, the most original, 


and the most voluminous of all recorded treasures of 
This « 


celebrated character, after travelling all over Europe, ‘ 


the kind, is that of the Baron of Burkana. 


died at Vienna, in 1766. His album, which had 


never left him, contained three thousand five hun- 


dred and fifty-two testimonials of esteem, love, and ; 
friendship, written in poetry as well as prose, mixed ; 
up with egregious compliments, epigrams, faded ; 


jokes, anecdotes, &c. The title was written in the 
most bombastie French, of which the following is a 
quaint translation: 

“Temple of Piety, of Virtue, of Honor, of Friend- 
ship, and of Good Faith; Dedicated to Gratitude and 
Sweet Remembrance. 

“All ye who are as pious as Aineas, as strong as 
Hercules, as true as Pylades, as faithful as Achates, 
as beautiful as Paris; 

‘Enter and honor it with your noble presence, for 
you are invited and made welcome, by 

“Tur Baron or BurKana, Aleppo-Syrian.” 

We subjoin a few of the testimonials :—Montes- 
quieu says of the baron, that, “like the sun, he has 
passed into every little corner of the world.” The 
Prince de Ligne calls him “the illustrious gallopper 
of the earth,” and begs of him “to give his compli- 
ments to the Grand Mogul when next he sees him.” 
Voltaire declares himself too happy and too proud 
to write in the album of “the man who belongs to 
every country, who has seen every country, and 
speaks the language of every country—a true, legi- 
timate cosmopolite, who is a Frenchman in Gaul, a 
Spaniard in Iberia, an Englishman in Great Britain, 
and a Hottentot in the kingdom of the Hottentots.” 
Le Chevalier d’Eon, the Secretary of the French 
embassy in Russia, expresses his (or her) joy “at 


having met with the Baron of Burkana for the third ; 


time on his travels, and hopes soon to have the plea- 
sure of meeting him in China.” 


TABLE. 


3} This celebrated album was last in the possession 
Sof Goethe. It was sold at his death, and who at 
* present is the lucky owner of it is a mystery. 





Mrs. Sternens iN Evrope,—Our latest letters 
from Mrs. Stephens announce her arrival at Malta, 
whence she was to proceed to Naples and subse. 
quently to Rome, at which place, we presume, she 
We do not look for her return until the 
Her tour has 
Be. 
ginning in England, it extended to Paris, thence 
passed up the Rhine, and crossing to Berlin, took St 
Petersburg and Moscow alike in its circuit. Retrac. 
‘ ing, in part, her route, she next visited Vienna, and 
; then, descending the Danube, passed on to Constan- 
¢ tinople. In this ancient capital she spent about eight 
weeks, studying Oriental life, especially as it affects 
* woman, and visiting all the celebrated historical 
‘ localities and memorable buildings in and about 
; Byzantium, Her next stopping place was Greece, 
whence she proceeded to Malta, thus passing from 
the scenes of classic life to those of romance. Her 
visit to Rome was well timed, as it enabled her to see 
the Carnival. We presume she will remain abroad 
‘until the Industrial Exhibition opens at London. 
The fatigue and excitement of travel have prevented 
her, as yet, writing out from her note-book any of 
her observations; the utmost she has been able to 
do has been to forward her usual monthly contribu- 
$ tion; and even these, during the winter months, have 
We feel, however, that our rea- 


now is. 
$ close of spring or opening of summer. 
‘been one of a very comprehensive character. 


arrived irregularly. 
ders, under the circumstances, will require no apology. 


es ~ 


- 


a 


; “Good wine improves by keeping,” and the letters of | 


Mrs. 8., when they do come, will be none the worse 
for the matured observations they will exhibit. 





Eary Issue or MAGazines.—In a few instances, 
last month, we received complaints of the lateness of 
, our publication. The truth is we published at the 
usual time, but some of the three dollar periodicals 
having issued their February numbers in December, 
ours appeared behind hand. Now our object is to 
place this Magazine in the hands of subscribers at the 
proper time, and not before. We do not care to publish 
the February number for 1851 in December, 1850, 
nor the March number in January. If the competi- 
tion between some of our cotemporaries, as to which 
shall get out first, proceeds much further, they will 
issue their numbers six months in advance, as they 
now do two. 





Onty Taree Dotiars.—For three dollars we will 
send, for one year, a copy of this Magazine and a copy 
of either the Saturday Gazette or Arthur's Gazette. 
Both of these weekly newspapers are excellent for 
family reading. We can vouch that, in neither, will 
; any improper stories, or other exceptionable litera 
‘ture be found. 
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Ovr Votvme For 1850.—We take this opportunity 
to exp!ain why it was that many of our friends, who 
sent us clubs, received the premium engraving in- 
stead of the volume for 1850, when they had re- 
quested the latter. The truth is our increase was so 
much greater than we had calculated upon, that the 


volume for 1850 became exhausted, though, at first, | 


we supposed we had enough. If any of our friends, 
after this explanation, are disappointed with their 
premium, we shall be happy to gratify them, in any 
reasonable request. 





Aneap as Usvat.—We noticed, in the February } 


number of our friend Godey’s Lady’s Book, the iden- 
tical article on “Hair Work,” which we published in 
our December number for 1850, 
or fifth time in which, within as many months, we 
have anticipated “Godey.” We recommend all, who 
wish to get the /atest novelties, to send two dollars 
to the “Ladies’ National,” instead of three to the 
“Lady’s Book.” We are bound always to be first in 
these things. 


~ne eee 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Queens of Scotland. By Agnes Strickland. 
Vol, I. New 
vince of biography belongs to woman as that of his- 
tory does to man; and of all biographers Miss Strick- 
land is at once the most faithful and pleasing. Her 


“Queens of England,” a work on which she was } 


engaged for several years, and which extends to ten 
volumes, is really one of the most delightful, pic- 
turesque and instructive books in the language. 
present work promises to be as much more interest- 


ing than its predecessor, as Scottish history is more } 


romantic than English. The volume before us begins | 
with the life of Margaret Tudor, the queen consort of } 
that James who fell at Flodden Field; a woman almost } 
as cruel, as despotic, and as wicked as her brother, § 
Henry the Eighth. Her career is drawn, in vivid } 


colors, by Miss Strickland. Then follows the memoir } 


of Magdalene of France, daughter of Francis the 
First, and wife of the chivalrous and handsome James 
the Fifth, a lady who found true love even on a 


throne, but whose weddéd life was as brief as it was | 
happy. To her succeeds Mary of Lorraine, the | 
second wife of James the Fifth, and mother of the | 
hapless Mary Stuart: and with her the volume closes. } 


Miss Strickland proposes following up the series by 
a life of Mary Stuart, in two volumes; and as large 
quantities of original material, respecting the career } 
of that queen, have lately come to light, the memoir 
promises te be the best yet written, not even except- 
ing Tytler’s. We wait the appearance of the coming 
Volumes with some impatience. 

Henry Smeaton, A Jacobite Story of the Reign of } 
George the First. By G. P. R. James, 1 vol. New | 
York: Harper 4: Brothers,—Though the novels of § 
this writer are always readable, the present one is, } 
perhaps, the least so of all. You must spur up, Mr. 
James! We hope your mind has not degenerated, as 
Some theorists say minds do, by being transplanted. 


This is the fourth ‘ 


fork: Harper & Brothers.—The pro- ; 


The ° 
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{ Smith's Classical Dictionary. Revised, with numer- 
¢ ous Corrections and Additions. By Charles Anthon, 
L.LI. D. 1vol. New York: Harper & Brothers,— 
; In this work all the late researches of the German 
: scholars are presented in the English tongue. We 
{need not say that a dictionary with these improve- 
ments has long been needed. Professor Anthon 
‘has corrected various errors in the London edition, 
: besides adding more than fourteen hundred inde- 
‘pendent articles: while the American publishers 
‘have added their mite, by issuing the work in a 
‘ substantial and neat style. This dictionary will be 
found to be the most complete compendium of Greek 
{and Roman biography, mythology, and geography, 
‘ existing, in a popular form, in the langnage. As 
such we recommend it. 


$ The History of Pendennis. By W. M. Thackeray. 
‘ In Eight Numbers, New York: Harper & Brothers, 
;—If our readers desire to see London life, the life 
of the “gentleman about town,” re-produced to its 
minutest shade, they should purchase this novel 
without delay. The character of Major Pendennis 
is inimitable: while Pen himself, Laura, Helen, 
Blanche and Warrington are all life-like. Thacke- 
$ ray, though a satirical writer, is not a bitter one. 
{ He can laugh at the follies of mankind, without 
‘ being cynical, and describe the selfishness of our 
‘ race, yet still retain “the milk of human kindness.” 
$ What Dickens is in the ideal world that Thackeray 
‘is in real life; and each is unapproachable in his 
walk, 

Richard Edney and the Governor's Family. By 
the author of “ Margaret.” 1 vol. Boston: Phillips, 
Sampson & Co.—The quaint title of an equally quaint 
‘book. Mr. Judd, the author, is a man of ability, 


‘ but the eccentricities of his mind counterbalance his 
talents, and his works, therefore, puzzle even more 
: than they please. There are some graphic scenes in 

‘ this volume, and several characters well drawn; but 

‘ ; if the book had fewer oddities it would rank higher as 

: a work of art, and would enjoy a wider popularity. 

The Bards of the Bible. By George Giljillan, 1 

§ vol, New York: Harper & Brothers.—This is un- 

derstood to have been the last work of the lamented 

} author, It is certainly his best. The volume does 

{ not pretend to contain much minute and verbal criti- 

cism, yet nevertheless it abounds in biographical, 

literary and religious matter. As a prose-poem in 

{honor of the poetry of the inspired volume, it pos- 

i sesses high merit, and will enjoy a wide and lasting 
: popularity. 

Life and Correspondence of Robert Southey. Edited 

3 by hie Son. With a Portrait. 1 vol. New York: 

} Harper & Brothers.—After being issued, serially, in 
‘eight numbers, this deeply interesting work is now 

published complete, in a large octavo volume, price 
two dollars. We know no biography, appearing of 
‘ late years, that will so well repay perusal. 

‘ Bell Brandon; and the Withered Fig Tree. 1 vol. 
| Philada: T. B, Peterson.—This is a re-publication, 

jin a cheap form, of two prize-stories which appeared 

Sim the Dollar Newspaper. 
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The Island World of the Pacific. By Rev. H. T. 
Cheever. 1 vol. New York: Harper & Brothers.— 
In this neatly printed volume we have the record of 
Mr. Cheever’s travels through the Sandwich Islands 
and other parts of Polynesia. We have found the 
work equally agreeable and instructive. Several 
handsome engravings accompany the book. 

Pictorial Field Book of the Revolution. No, II. 
New York: Harper & Brothers.—Quite equal to any 
preceding number in either the value of the letter- 
press or the beauty of the engravings. At twenty- 
five cents a number this patriotic work is astonish- 
ingly cheap. 

The Illustrated Shakespeare. Nos. 32 and 33. Bos- 
ton: Phillips, Sampson & Co.—These numbers are 
both beautifully illustrated, the first especially: in- 
deed “Imogen” is as lovely a female face as we ever 
saw, and alone worth the twenty-five cents asked for 
the number. 





FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 


Fie. .—Carriage Dress or Dove coLoren SiLk, 
with a satin figure running through it. Corsage plain 


and high. Sleeves rather short, and cut in the horse- ; subjected to this needful process. 


shoe style on the inside of the arm, having figured 
lace sleeves under them. Visite of rich brown satin 
embroidered, and lined with white quilted satin. 
White bonnet, with a heavy drooping feather, and 
daisy face trimming. 

Fic. u.—A Moryine Dress or Forest Green 
Sati, lined and faced with satin, quilted. The 
sacque which composes the upper part of the dress 
is of the same material, and finished in the same 
way. It opens low on the bosom, and exposes a 
linen cambric chemisette and collar, and is fastened 
below by three bows of pink ribbon, the lower one 
of which has long ends. Sleeves loose and rather 
short, with a full white under sleeve, finished by lace 
ruffles. The skirt is composed of fine white cambric, 
trimmed with five ruffles. Tucks would look equally 
well. Head-dress, a small cap, with a fall of black 
lace thrown over it, and tied under the chin. 

Genera Remarxs.—Spring dresses have not 
made their appearance as yet on the street, but our 
shop windows are already growing gay with light 
delicate colors. The principal material for dresses 
is the chene silk, though plain silks are preferred 
by many. The most fashionable colors among the 
latter are Mazarine blue, maroon, and dove. De 
laines with white and dove eolored grounds, with 
small rich vines running through them, are also 
popular. There is no alteration in the cut of dresses. 
The tight back, with an open vest front, is the most 
generally worn. Corsages are nearly always cut 
with * basques, or polkas, slit on the hips. Nothing 
is seen but loose sleeves, cut to reach half way down 
the arm; for the street a tight under sleeve of the 
same material as the dress, frequently supplies the 
place of the white one. Embroidery is very much 


worn. Bodies are embroidered in wreaths, and the 
sleeves are generally done in what is called “ button- 
hole stitch,” scalloped, with dots worked in the ' 





‘ 





; 
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scallop. Folds are put on with a slight degree of 
fulness around the skirt. An adept with the needle 
might very easily add to the elegance of her plain 
silk or merino dress by scalloping the folds. 

Sacques are made rather loosely, but with the 
front coming down in long points instead of the 
round cut which it had formerly. 

Tue Sprine Bonnets are generally very plain, of 
either silk or satin, with a very full ruche or quilling 
of tulle, around the front, and only a broad satin 
ribbon knotted on the top, and passing across the 
bonnet. 

Furs.—As the geason for laying aside these useful 
and expensive articles is approaching, we give to our 
readers the following hints for their preservation. 
They should never be put away for the summer and 
forgotten, as they so frequently are; and next to 
being shut up from the air, their greatest enemy is 
damp. If, from the wearer being exposed to rain, 
they are wetted, they should always be dried ata 
moderate distance from a fire immediately; and in 
warm weather, when not required for wear, they 
should never be shut in a box or drawer for more 
than a few days at a time, and every very few weeks 
they should be shaken and beaten. We saw a boa 
It was stretched 
on a large leathern cushion, and then beaten with 
thin canes by two men, who rattled at it alternately 
like drummers, with a vigor and rapidity which were 
both amusing and surprising. It was then passed to 
other hands, and combed out through its length and 
breadth with a coarse zinc comb, care being taken 
to slant it so that the teeth should not tear the skin, 
till, in a few minutes, the fur was so freshened up, 
that it hardly looked like the old servant it was. 
The more delicate skins require somewhat more deli- 
cate treatment, but the same sort of process is re- 
commended for all; even swan’s-down is frequently 
subjected to a gentle rat-a-tat-tat. We believe the 
best plan is never to pack furs away, but to let them 
lie in a drawer or wardrobe that is constantly being 
opened, so that they meet the eye frequently. So 
often in sight, it is easy, at convenient opportunities, 
to have them taken out and beaten, or, at any rate, 
shaken and tossed, and thoroughly exposed to the air. 

A friend has favored us with the following remarks: 
“Tt is customary to hear people talking of the moth 
getting into fars and woollens, as if that insect actually 
migrated from one locality to another, whereas it ap- 
pears to me that this notion is erroneous, or at least 
unproven. Furs and woollens are animal substances, 
and most probably endowed with a vital principle, 
which, by a mysterious process of nature, developes 
itself into living organisms through the decay of its 
material shape. Instead of the moth actually march- 
ing into and devouring the fur, I am inclined to be- 
lieve that the rotting of the fur by damp and disuse 
gives birth to the moth. According to this theory, 
the moth would be a symptom or consequence of 
decaying fur, rather than originating cause, in the 
same way that cheese (another animal product) in 
state of decomposition, is the producing condition of 
mite. Of course, once generated, it may be feed upod 
the substance from which it sprang.” 
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